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A DAÜGHTER OF HETH. 



CHAPTER I. 

COQUETTE IN TOWN. 

As Coquette and Lady Drum drew near to 
Glasgow the impatience of the girl increased. 
Her thoughts flew on more swiftly than the 
train, and they were all directed towards the 
Whaup, whom she was now about to see. 

" Will he be at the Station ? Does he know 
we are Coming ? Or shall we see him as we 
go along the streets ?" she asked. 

" Dear me !" said Lady Drum, " ye seem to 
think that Glasgow is no bigger than Salt- 
coats. Meet him in the streets ? We should 
scarce see him in the streets if he were dressed 
in scaurlet." 

VOL. III. B 
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It was growing towards dusk when the two 
ladies arrived. Lady Drum's carriage was 
waiting at the Station ; and presently Coquette 
found % herseif in the midst of the roar and 
turmoil of the great city. The lamps on the 
bridges were burning yellow in the grey cold- 
ness of the twilight ; and she caught a glimpse 
of the masses of shipping down in the dusky 
bed of the river. Then up through the bnsy 
streets — where the Windows were growing 
bright with gas, and dense crowds of people 
were hurrying to and fro, and the carts, and 
waggons, and carriages raised a din that was 
stränge and bewildering to ears grown accus* 
tomed to the stillness of Airlie. 

" Alas !" said Coquette, " I cannot see him 
in this crowd — it is impossible." 

Lady Drum laughed, and said nothing. And 
so they drove on — the high, old-fashioned 
chariot, which ought to have been kept for 
state purposes down at Castle Cawmil, swing- 
ing gently on its big Springs — up to the 
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north-western districts of the city. When 
Coquette was finally set down in front of a 
ränge of tall houses, the rooms of which were 
shining ruddily through crimson curtains, she 
got up the steps, and turned to take a look at 
her new place of abode. Lo ! in front of her 
there was no more city ; but a great gulf of 
pale blue mist, with here and there an orange 
lamp burniug in the distance. There were no 
more streets, nor crowds, nor great Waggons ; 
and she even became aware that there were 
trees in front of her and down there in the 
mysterious hollow. 

" Where am I ?" she said. " It is not a town 
— are we in the countrv again ? And where 
is my cousin ?" 

At this moment the hall door was thrown 
open by a servant ; and out of tbe blaze of 
light came a dapper and fat little gentleman, 
who, with a light laugh, darted down the steps 
and gave his arm to Coquette. 

' i Here we are again !" cried Sir Peter. 
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" Charmed to see you, Miss Cassilis — quite 
charmed ; hope you will have many a pleasant 
evening — many, and many, and many a plea- 
sant evening, H'm, hm ! Ha, ha ! Ha, ha !" 

Then he was about to hand her over in his 
airy fashion to the young person who had 
been told off as her maid ; but Miss Coquette 
was rebellious. 

" No," she said. " I do wish to go and see 
my cousin before anything — he does not know 
I am in this town — it will be good-natured 
of you, Sir Peter, to come with me." 

" Öh, certainly ! certainly ! Koberts, stop 
the carriage ! My lady, keep dinner to half- 
past eight. Come along, my dear. H'm ! Ha ! 
Tra-la-la-la !" 

Lady Drum stood at the open door, amazed. 
Indeed, she was so astounded by this mad 
project on the part of her husband — within an 
hour of dinner-time — that she had not a word 
to say, and in blank astonishment she beheld 
the carriage drive off. Once more Coquette 
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found herseif getting into a labyrinth of streets, 
and the farther they drove the more noisy and 
dingy they seemed to get. She began to 
wonder if it was in this place that the Whaup 
had been living for so long a time, and how 
the thought of Airlie and the wild moorland 
and the sea had not broken his heart. 

It happens to most lads who go to College 
that they attach themselves to some friend and 
companion considerably older than themselves, 
who becomes their counsellor, teacher, and 
ally. Nothing of the kind was possible to the 
Whaup. His individuality was too strong to 
admit of his becoming the doppel-gänger of 
anybody. No sooner had he thrown himself 
into the midst of College life than his exuberant 
spirits, along with a touch of his old love of 
devilment, attracted round him a considerable 
circle of associates, of whom he was the heart 
and soul. It is to be feared that the Whaup 
and his friends did not form the most studious 
coterie to be found in the old High Street 
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building. Plenty of study there was; and 
the Whaup worked as hard as any of them. 
But the wild evenings which these young 
gentlemen spent in their respective lodgings — 
the stories told of their daredevil pranks — and 
the very free-and-easy manners of more than 
one of them— gained for this band a dangerous 
reputation. They were held to be rather wild 
by the more discreet and methodical of their 
fellow-collegians. The Whaup himself was 
known to stick at nothing. His splendid 
physique gave him many advantages ; and 
after having let daylight come in upon their 
rambling and hotheaded disquisitions on poetry 
or " metapheesics," on their too copious beer- 
drinking and smoking of lengthy clays, many 
were chagrined to meet the Whaup in the 
forenoon as fresh and pink as a daisy, having 
just completed his morning classes, and setting 
out for a long swinging walk round by the 
Botanic Gardens and the Kelvin. 

u What a powerful fellow your cousin is," 
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said Sir Peter, as they drove along George 
Street. "Did you hear of his adventure at 
the theatre? No? Good story; very good 
story; ho! ho! excellent story. He takes 
three young ladies to the theatre— cabman 
insults him — he hands the young ladies into 
the theatre, comes back, hauls the cabman 
down from his box and gives him a thorough 
thrashing in about a minute. Up comes 
another cabman, Squares up, is sent flying 
into the arms of a policeman ; the policeman 
admires pluck, and säys it serves them both 
right. Your cöusin goes into the theatre, sits 
down, nobody knows. Ho, ho! Ha, ha! 
Ha > ha !" 

" But, pray, who were the young ladies ?" 
says Coquette, with a touch of proud asperity. 

" Young ladies — young ladies — young ladies 
— who can remember the names of young 
ladies?" said, or rather hummed, Sir Peter, 
keeping time by tapping on the carriage 
window. " Why, I remember I Those charm- 
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ing girls tliat sing — what's the song ? — why, 
the doctor's daughters, you know, Kate, and 
Mary, and Bess — all of them Menzies, Menzies, 
Menzies !" 

" I think my cousin ought to attend to his 
studies, rather than go about with young 
ladies," said Coquette. 

" So, ho !" cried Sir Peter. " Must a yonng 
man have no amusement ? Suppose he caps 
his studies by marrying one of the doctor's 
daughters !" 

"There are plenty to choose from/' said 
Coquette, with an air of disdain. 

Indeed, the mention of those three young 
ladies rendered Coquette silent for the rest of 
the drive ; and Sir Peter was left to talk and 
sing to himself. Yet it was but a little time 
before that Coquette had clapped her hands 
with joy on hearing that the Whaup had made 
those acquaintances, and that she had eagerly 
asked Lady Drum if it was probable he might 
marry one of them. Why should she suddenly 
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feel jealous now, and refuse to speak to this 
poor Sir Peter, who was risking his dinner to 
do her a Service ? 

Her face lightened considerably when the 
carriage was pulled up, and she got out to 
look with some curiosity on the gaunt and 
grey house in George Street^ which bore a 
number she had often written on her letters. 
Many a time she had thought of this house, 
and mentally drawn a picture of it. But the 
picture she had drawn was of a small building 
with a porch, and green casements, and a big 
Square in front, with trees in it — in short, she 
had thought of a quiet thoroughfare in an old- 
fashioned French town. She was more grieved 
than disappointed with the ugliness of this 
hou&e. 

Sir Peter led her up the entry, and up the 
stone stairs to the first landing. It was her 
first introduction to the Scotch System of 
building Jiouses. But her attention was sud- 
denly withdrawn from this matter by a con- 
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siderable noise within, and over the noise there 
broke the rausic of a song, which was plenti- 
ftdly accompanied by rappings on a table or 

■ 

on the floor. 

" Ah, ce'est lui !" she suddenly cried, " I 
do know it is he." . 

The Whaup, to teil the truth, had not a 
very beautiful voice, but it was strong enough, 
and both Sir Peter and Coquette could hear 
him carelessly shouting the words of an old 
English ballad — 

Come lasses and lads, away from yonr dads, 

And away to the maypole hie, . 
For every fair has a sweetheart there, 
And the fiddlers standing by ! 

For Willy shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it up and down, 

while there was a measured beating of händs 
and feet. Sir Peter had to knock twice before 
any one answered ; and when the door was 
opened, lo! it was the Whaup himself who 

appeared — there being no one eise in the 

.* 

house to perform the office. 
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" What ! is it you, Coquette !" he cried, 
seizing both her hands. 

* 4 Oh, you bad boy !" sbe cried, "how you 
do smell of tobacco !" 

And, indeed, there came from the apartment 
he had just left — the door of which was also 
wide open — rolling volumes of smoke, which 
nearly took Sir Peter's breath away. 

" But what am I to do with you ? w he said. 
" Mine ia the only room in the house that isn't 
in confusion just now " 

" We will go in and see your friends, if you 
do not object, and if the gentlemen will permit 
us/' said Coquette, at once. Perhaps she was 
desirous of knowing "what Company he kept. 

You should have seen how swiftiy those 
young men put away their pipes — and how 
anxious they were to get Coquette a chair— 
and how they strove to look very mild and 
good. You would have fancied they had been 
holding a prayer meeting ; but their manner 
changed perceptibly wheü Coquette hoped she 
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had not interrupted their smoking, and gra- 
ciously asked that the gentleman who had 
been singing should continue, at which there 
was much laughter, for the* Whaup looked 
confused. It was in the midst of this re- 
awakening of voices that Sir Peter— who was 
beginning to feel uncomfortable about his 
dinner — explained the object of his visit, and 
asked the Whaup if he could come along later 
in the evening. Of course, his friends coun- 
selled him to go at once ; but he was not so 
lost to all notions of hospitality. 

" No," said he ; " I will come and see you 
to-morrow night." 

Coquette looked hurt. 

" Well/* said her cousin to her, with a dash 
of his old impertinence, " you can stay here if 
you like, and let Sir Peter go home with an 
excuse for you." 

The young men looked as if they would 
have liked to second that invitation, but 
dared not. Indeed, they regarded Coquette 
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— whose foreign accent they had noticed — in 
rather an awe^-stricken way. Perhaps she 
was a French princess who had come on a 
visit to Sir Peter ; and she lopked like a prin- 
cess, and had the calm. graciousness and self- 
possession of a princess. That was no blush- 
ing country girl who sat there — the small 
lady with the delicate and pale features, and 
the large, quiet, dark eyes, who had a won- 
derful air of ease and grace. The rough stu- 
dents feit their eyes fall when she looked at 
them. What would they not have given to 
have spoken with her for a whole evening, 
and looked at the wonders of h^r costume 
and the splendour of her dark hair ? 

" What do you say, Coquette ?" said the 
Whanp ; and they all pricked up their ears 
to hear her called by this stränge name. 
• Coquette laughed. Doubtless she con- 
sidered the proposal as a piece of her consin's 
raillery ; but any one at all conversant with 
the secret likings of the young lady — a3 the 
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Whaup was — must have known that she was 
perhaps not so averse to spending an evening 
with a lot of young students as she ought to 
have been. 

"Perhaps I should like it," she said, 
frankly, " if you did all sing to me — and teil 
stories — and niake me one of your com- 
panions. But I am very hungry — I have 
had no dinner." 

" Bravely and sensibly spoken !" cried Sir 
Peter, who had become alarmed by this out- 
rageous Suggestion put out by the Whaup. 
" Come along, my dear Miss Cassilis ; your 
cousin will come to-night, or to-morrow 
night." 

" Good-bye, Tom," said Coquette. " I am 
pleased you enjoy yourself in Glasgow. It is 
not all study and books. And now I know 
why you did write to me such very short 
letters." 

"Look here, Coquette," said he, as they 
were leaving. " What are you going to do 
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to-morrow forenoon? I suppose you'll be 
driving about, and seeing grand people, and 
you won't have a word for me." 

"Ah, you wicked boy, to say that!" she 
said, reproachfully. u You will come for me 
to-morrow when you choose— nine, ten, eleven 
— and we will go for a walk just where you 
please, and I will speak to nobody but you, 
and you shall show me all the things worth 
seeing in Glasgow and round about." 

"Why, Coquette, it is all like a dream 
come truel" he cried. " And to think that 
you are in Glasgow at last !" 

With that, Sir Peter offered the young 
lady his arm, and hurried her down stairs. 
He was anxious about his dinner^ 

The Whaup returned to his companions, 
and instantly perceived that they were treat- 
ing him with unusual respect. They would talk, 
also, about the young lady ; and whether she 
would remain long in Glasgow ; and where 
the Whaup had seen her first ; and whether 
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she would likely be up at his rooms any other 
evening. Master Tom was not very commu- 
nicative, but at last one ventured to say — 

" Teil us, now, Cassilis, is she likely to be 
married soon ?" 

" She is," said the Whaup. 

« To whom ?" 

" To me," said the Whaup. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ALL ABOÜT KELVIN-SIDE. 

Talk of Glasgow being a dull grey city! 
When the Whaup got up next morning at 
half-past six, and looked out, it seemed to him 
that the empty pavements were made of gold, 
that the fronte of the houses were shining 
with a new light, and the air füll of a deli- 
cious tingling. For did not the great city 
hold in it the beating heart of Coquette ; and 
were not all its thoroughfares aware of the 
consecration that had fallen on them by her 
arrival ? Away he sped to his classes ; and 
his boots, as they rang in the street, clattered 
"Coquette!" and " Coquette !" and «• Co- 
quette!" If the Professor had known that 
Coquette was in Glasgow, would he have 
vol. in. c 
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looked so dull, and been so miserably slow ? 
What was the use of this gabble about ancient 
languages, when Coquette had brought her 
pretty French idioms with her, and was even 
now getting up to look out on the greenness 
of Hillhead and down on the sluggish waters 
of the Kelvin. Alas ! why were the half- 
hours so füll of minutes ; and might not the 
sunshine be altogether faded out of the sky 
before he could get westward to welcome Co- 
quette ? 

He dashed home from College to his lodg- 
ings, and there arrayed himself in his tidiest 
garmente, and freshened himself up, singing 
the while some snatches of "Sally in our 
alley." The tall and smart young man who 
now issued into Qeorge Street, and made his 
way westward as fast as his long legs could 
carry him, bore but little resemblance to the 
devil-may-care lad who had lounged about 
Airlie and tormented his father's neighbours, 
Yet he was singing one of his boyish songs as 
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he strode along the thoroughfares, and ever 
and anon he looked up at the sky to make 
sure that it was going to be kindly to Co- 
quette. Why, the light mist of the morning 
was now Clearing away, and a blaze of sun- 
shine was striking here and there along the 
northern side of Sauchiehall Street. 'Tis a 
pleasant street — under particular circum- 
stances. Shops are its landmarks ; but they 
grow poetic in the eyes of youth. It seemed 
to the Whaup that the boots in the Windows 
looked unusually elegant ; that never before 
had he seen such taste in the arrangement of 
Normandy pippins ; that even the odour of a 
bakery had something in it that touched 
sweet memories. For, indeed, the shops and 
the Windows, and the people, and Sauchiehall 
Street itself, were to him on that morning but 
phantasms ; and all around him, the air, and 
the sky, and the sunshine, were füll of Co- 
quette, and nothing but Coquette. He feil in 
love with Sauchiehall Street on that morning ; 
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and he has never quite forgotten his old affec- 
tion. 

He walked up to the front of the great 
house overlooking the Park, which Sir Peter 
had borrowed, and was glad that the door was 
opened by a girl instead of by a man-servant 
— a creature whom he half feared and half 
disliked. The young person had scarcely 
shown him into the spacious drawing-room 
when he heard a quick flutter of a dress, 
and Coquette herseif came rushing in, and 
overwhelmed him with her questions, and her 
exclamations, and her looks. For she could 
not understand what had altered him so much 
until she perceived that his moustache, which 
had been rather feeble on their last meeting, 
had now assumed quite formidable propor- 
tions ; and it was only a significant threat on 
his part that caused her to cease her grave 
and ironical compliments. 

And where should they go on this bright 
summer morning ? 
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" Lady Drum, she has gone into the town 
to buy Ornaments for the grand dinner of 
Friday," said Coquette, "to which you are 
invited, Mr. Whaup, by a gilt card which I 
did address for you this morning. And I 
would not go with her — for I said — my 
cousin comes for me, and he would be angry 
if I were not here, and he is very disagreeable 
when he is angry. Enfin, let us go, and you 
will amuse me by all that is to be seen." 

Now when Coquette had got herseif ready, 
and they went out, the Whaup took a very 
stränge road to the city by going down to 
Kelvin Bridge. The farther they went — 
over Hillhead and farther westward — the lese 
appearance there was of streets and shops, 
until the Whaup had to confess that he had 
led her, of malice prepense, directly away from 
the town. And so they went into the 
country. 

He took her into all the haunts and nooks 
that he had explored by himself— down to 
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the Pear-tree Well — back again, and along 
the Kelvin, and then upby the cross road 
which leads to Maryhill. Here they paused 
in their wanderings to look over the great 
extent of country which lay before them; 
and the Whaup told her, that far away on the 
left, if she had a wonderful telescope, she 
might see the lonely uplands about Airlie, 
and catch a glimpse of the long sweep of the 
sea. 

" I used to come up here," he said, " all by 
myself, and wonder what you were doing 
away down there. And when the sun came 
out, I thought — 'Ah, Coquette is enjoying 
herseif now.' " 

" All that is very pretty," said Coquette, 
" and I should be sorry for you, perhaps. But 
I do find you have still some amusement. 
What is it you sing — ' Come, lasses and lads, 
away from your dads/ What is dads ?" 

" Never mind, Coquette, It is only a song 
to keep up one's heart, you know — not to be 
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talked about on a morning like this, between 
us two. I want to say something very nice to 
you, and friendly, and even sentimental, but 
I dont know how. What shall I say ?" 

" It is not for me to teil you," remarked 
Qoquette, witli some air of disdain. 

And yet, as they stood there, and looked 
away over the far country towards Airlie and 
the sea, they somehow forgot to talk. In- 
deed, as Coquette, leaning on the low stone 
wall, gazed away westward, a shadow seemed 
to cross her face. Was she thinking of all 
that had happened there, and of her present 
position — mayhap working grievous wrong 
by this thoughtless kindness to her cousin? 
Was she right in trying to atone for previous 
neglect by an excess of goodness which might 
be cruel to him in after-life ? Her companion 
saw that a sudden silence and pensiveness 
had fallen over her, and he drew her gently 
away, and began their homeward walk. 

On their way back, they again went down 
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to the Kelvin, and he proposed that they should 
rest for a little while in the bit of meadow 
oppoaite the Pear-tree Well. They sat down 
amid the long grass, and when any one crossed 
the small wooden bridge, which was but 
seldom, Coquette hid her face under her sun- 
shade, and was unseen. 

" Are you tired ?" said the Whaup. 

"Tired? No. I do walk about all day 
sometimes at Airlie." 

" Then why have you grown so silent ?" 

" I have been thinking " 

" Of what r 

" Of many things — I do not know." 

" Coquette/' he said suddenly, " do you 
know that the well over there used to be a 
trysting place for lovers, and that they used to 
meet there and join their hands over the well, 
and swear that they would marry each other 
some day or other ? I suppose some did 
marry and some didnt; but wasn't it very 
pleasant in the meantime to look forward to 
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that ? Coquette, if you would only give me 
your hand now ! I will wait any time — I have 
waited already, Coquette; but if you will 
only say now that I may look forward to some 
day, far away, that I can come and remind 
you of your promise — think what it would be 
to have that to carry about with one. You 
will be going back to Airlie, Coquette — I 
mayn't see you for ever so long," 

He paused, for she seemed strangely dis- 
turbed. She looked up at him with eyes 
which were wild and alarmed. 

" Ah, do not say any more," she said, " I 
will do anything for you, but not that — not 
that." 

And then she said, a moment afterwards, 
in a voice which was very low and füll of 
sadness — 

"Or see, I will promise to marry you, if 
you like, afiter many, many years — only 
not now — not^ within a few years — after- 
wards I will do what you like." 
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41 But have I offended you ? Why do you 
cry, Coquette? Look here, I'd cut my fin- 
gers o£F before I would ask anything of 
you that pained you. What is the matter, 
Coquette ? Does it grieve you to think of 
what I ask ?" 

« No— no !" she said, hurriedly, with tears 
stealing down her face, " It is right of you 
to ask it — and I — I must say yes. My uncle 
does expect it, does he not ? and you yourself, 
Tom, you have been very good to me, and if 
only this will make you happy, I will be 
your wife." 

"You will?" said he, with his handsome 
face burning with joy. 

"But — but — " said Coquette, with the 
d&rk eyes still wet, and the head bent down 
so that he cöuld scarce see her face, " not untä 
after many years. And all that time, Tom, I 
«hall pray that you may get a better wife than 
I — and a wife who could be to you all that 
you deserve — and in this long time you may 
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meet some one, and your* heart will say, i She 
is better for me than Coquette ' " 

"Better than you, Coquette!" he cried, 
"Is there anybody in all the world betteT 
than you ?" 

"Ah, you do not think — you do not re- 
member. You do not know anything of me 
yet — I am a stranger to you — and I have 
been brought up differently from you. And 
did not Leesiebess say I had come to do 
mischief among you — and that my French 
bringing up was dangerous ? " 

" But you know, Coquette, that your goöd- 
ness even turned the heart of that horrible 
old idiot towards you ; and you must not say 
another word against yourself, for I will not 
believe it. And if you only knew how proud 
and happy you have made me," he added, 
taking her hand afFectionately and grate- 

, " I am glad of that," said Coquette, in a 
low voice. " You deserve to be very happy. 
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But it is a great many years of£ and in that 
time I will teil you more of myself than I 
have told you yet. I cannot just now, my 
poor boy, for your eyes are so füll of glad- 
ness ; but some day you will believe it fortu- 
nate for you if you can marry some one eise 
— and I will rejoice at that too." 

"Why," said he, with some good-natured 
surprise in his voice, " you talk as if there 
was some one you wanted to marry," 

" No," said Coquette, with a sigh, " there is 
no one." 

" And now, then," said the Whaup gaily, 
as he assisted her to rise, " I call upon all the 
leaves of the trees, and all the drops in the 
river, and all the light in the air, to bear wit- 
ness that I have won Coquette for my wife ; 
and I ask the sky always to have sunshine 
for her, and I ask the winds to take care of 
her and be gentle to her, for isn't she my 
Coquette T 

" Ah, you foolish boy !" she said, with sad 
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and tearful eyes, " you have given me a 
dangerous name. But no matter. If it 
pleases you to-day to think I shall be your 
wife, I am glad." 

Of course, in lover's fashion, he laughed at 
her fears, and strove to lend her a leaven 
of his own high-hearted confidence. And in 
this wise they returned to Glasgow, as lovers 
have done before them, as lovers will do after 
them again and again, so long as youth 
hungers for bright eyes, and laughs to 
scorn all the perils the future may enfold. 
And if the Whaup thought well of Glasgow 
on that morning when he set out, you may 
guess what he thought of the city as he now 
returned to it, and of the stränge transfigu- 
ration undergone by the distant clouds of 
smoke, and the tall chimneys, and the long 
and monotonous streets. ßomance had 
bathed the old grey town in the hues of the 
sunset ; and for him henceforth Glasgow was 
no longer a somewhat commonplace and 
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matter-of-fact mass of houses, bnt a realm of 
mystery and dreams which love had lit up 
with the coloured lime-light of wonder and 
hope. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LADY DRUM'S DINNER-PARTY. 



So Coquette had engaged herseif to marry 
her cousin. She knew not why, but there 
were stränge forebodings crowding her mind 
as she contemplated that as yet distant pro- 
spect. It seemed to her that life would be a 
pleasant and enjoyable thing, if all the people 
around her were satisfied like herseif, to leave 
it as they found it, and continue those amicable 
relations which were quieter, safer, more 
comfortable than the wild and stränge per- 
plexities which appeared to follow in the train 
of love. Love had become a fearful thing to 
her. She looked forward to meeting Lord 
Barlshope with something very like alarm ; 
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and yet his absence was a source of vague 
unrest and anxiety. She longed to see him ; 
and yet dreaded a repetition of those bizarre 
and terrible scenes which had marked the 
opening days of their intimacy. And the 
more she looked at her own position — the 
longer she dwelt on the possibilities thaf lay 
before her in the future — the less could she 
unravel the toils that seemed gathering around 
her and binding her with iron chains. 

Was this, then, the happy phase of life 
into which she had seen, with something of 
envy, her old companions and playmates 
enter? Was this the delight of being in 
love? Were these the joyous experienoes 
which were sung in many a bailad, and de- 
scribed in many a merry theatre-piece, and 
dwelt lovingly upon in many a story ? 

" I am eighteen," she said to herseif, in 
these solitary musings. "It is the time for 
young people to be in love — and yet I hate it 
and fear it — and I wish that I did never come 
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to this country. Alas ! it is too late to go 
away now." 

And again she asked herseif if she had 
brought those perils — now looming distinctly 
in the future — lipon herseif by her own fault. 
Wherein had she erred ? Surely not through 
selfishness. She loved Lord Earlshope, and 
was content to be loved by him, without even 
dreaming that he was thereby bound to her 
in any shape whatever. Indeed she seemed 
to think that by way of reparation to her 
Cousin it was her duty to marry hini, and she 
had consented only because she thought she 
would make him happy. In neither direction 
was there the least regard for herseif, but 
only a desire to please her friends all round ; 
and yet it seemed that those very efforts of 
hers were doomed to plunge her deeper and 
deeper into the sea of troubles in which she 
found herself sinking. Was there no hand 
to save her ? She knew not how it had all 
come about ; but she did know that, in the 
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odd moments in which a consciousness of her 
Situation flashed upon her, a vague terror 
took possession of her, and she looked foN 
ward with dismay to the Coming years. 

These moments, fortunately, occurred at 
considerable intervals. The temperament of 
the girl was naturally light and cheerful. 
She was glad to enjoy the quiet pleasures of 
everyday life, and forget those gloomy anxie- 
ties which lay in the future. And this visit 
to Glasgow was füll of all manner of new 
experiences, delights, excitements, which 
drove her forebodings out of her head, and 
led the Whaup to believe that she was proud 
to have become his affianced wife. Why had 
she cried, he asked himself, when he urged 
his suit in that bit of meadow on the banks of 
the Kelvin ? It did not matter, The Whaup 
was not himself inclined to morbid specula- 
tion. Doubtless, girls were stränge creatures. 
They cried when they were most pleased. 
They turned pale, or fainted, or achieved 
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some other extraordinary feat, on the smallest 
emotional provocation. It was enough for 
him to hear Coquette's merry laugh to con- 
vince him that she was not very sorry for 
what she had done; and everybody, from 
Lady Drum downwards, bore testimony to 
the fact that the visit to Glasgow had wonder- 
fully improved the girl's health and spirits. 
Tou had only to look at the new and faint 
colour in her pale cheeks, and the glad 
brightness of her eyes. 

Then there was the grand dinner Coming 
off, which was to introduce Coquette to Lady 
Drum's Glasgow friends. The Whaup, of 
course, was invited ; and, as there never had 
been occasion for his wearing evening dress 
down in Airlie, his slender störe of money 
was deeply dipped into by his preparations. 
But when his name was announced, and he 
walked into the drawing-room, where Lady 
Drum was receiving her guests, the appear- 
ance of the tall and handsome young man 
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attracted a good inany eyes ; and Coquette — 
who had ran forward to meet him — was quite 
overcome by wonder and delight over his 
transformation from a raw country lad into 
an elegant young gentleman, and could not 
refrain from saying as much to him in a 
whisper. The Whaup — who had looked 
round for her on his entrance into the room 
— laughed, and blushed a little, and then 
drew her away into a corner, and said — 

" It is all the white tie, Coquette, isn't it ? 
Don't you think I've managed it well ? But 
I am awfully afraid that a sneeze would send 
everything flying, and fill the air with bits of 
cambric. And it was very good of you, 
Coquette, to send me those studs — don't they 
look pretty? — and Fll kiss you for sending 
me them whenever I get the chance." 

With which Coquette drew herseif up, and 
said — 

" You do talk of kissing me as if it were 
every day. Yet you have not kissed me, nor 
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are likely to do that, until you are a great 
deal better-bebaved, and less vain of yourself. 
You do talk of not being able to sneeze, 
merely that I teok at tbe negligent way you 
have made your necktie and your collar — to 
open your throat, you foolish boy, and give 
yourself a cold." 

At this moment Sir Peter bustled up to get 
hold of Coquette, and introduce her to some 
civic dignitaries ; and the Whaup, with some 
chagrin, saw her disappear in a crowd of 
bailies. He himself was speedily recalled to 
his duty, for the remainder of the guests were 
arriving rapidly, and among them were some 
whom he knew. He soon found himself being 
teased by the daughters of his friend, Dr. 
Menzies — three tall, light-haired, merry- 
hearted girls — who rather made a pet of 
him. And all at once one of them said to 
him — 

" Why, is that your cousin there — the girl 
in white, with the tea-rose in her breast ? It 
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attracted a good inany eyes ; and Coquette — 
who had ran forward to meet him — was quite 
overcome by wonder and deligbt over bis 
transformation from a raw country lad into 
an elegant young gentleman, and could not 
refrain from saying as much to him in a 
whisper. The Whaup — who had looked 
round for her on his entrance into the room 
— laughed, and blushed a little, and then 
drew her away into a corner, and said — 

" It is all the white tie, Coquette, isn't it ? 
Don't you think I've managed it well ? But 
I am awfully afraid that a sneeze would send 
everything flying, and fill the air with bits of 
cambric. And it was very good of you, 
Coquette, to send me those studs — don't they 
look pretty? — and 1*11 kiss you for sending 
me them whenever I get the chance." 

With which Coquette drew herseif up, and 
said — 

" You do talk of kissing me as if it were 
every day. Yet you have not kissed me, nor 
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are likely to do that, until you are a great 
deal better-behaved, and less vain of yourself . 
You do talk of not being able to sneeze, 
merely that I took at the negligent way you 
have made your necktie and your collar — to 
open your throat, you foolish boy, and give 
yourself a cold." 

At this moment Sir Peter bustled up to get 
hold of Coquette, and introduce her to some 
civic dignitaries ; and the Whaup, with some 
chagrin, saw her disappear in a crowd of 
bailies. He himself was speedily recalled to 
his duty, for the remainder of the guests were 
arriving rapidly, and among them were some 
whom he knew. He soon found himself being 
teased by the daughters of his friend, Dr. 
Menzies — three tall, light-haired, merry- 
hearted girls — who rather made a pet of 
him. And all at once one of them said to 
him — 

" Why, is that your cousin there — the girl 
in white, with the tea-rose in her breast ? It 
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is ? How handsome she is ; and how well 
she knows the proper sort of flower for 
her dark hair! Did you say she was an 
Italian ?" 

" No — a Mongolian," said the Whaup em- 
phatically ; for he did not like to have Co- 
quette spoken of by anybody in this cool and 
critical fashion. 

" Does she sing ?" 

" I should think so," he said, curtly. 

At this very moment Coquette came towards 
him, and then — seeing that he was talking 
to three young ladies — suddenly turned, and 
looked for Sir Peter, whom she had just left. 
The Whaup was at her side in a moment. 

" What is it, Coquette ?" he said. 

" Nothing," she said, coldly. 

" You know you were Coming to speak to 



me." 



" But I did find you engaged," she said, with 
a slight touch of hauteur in her tone. " Who 
are these young ladies? Are they your 
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friends whose father is the doctor ? Why do 
you leave them ?" 

" Coquette, if you are unreasonable I will 
go away and not return the whole evening. 
What did you come to teil me ?" 

" I did come to say," replied Coquette, 
speaking with a studied and calm carelessness, 
" that Lady Drum has asked Bailie Maclaren 
(I do think that is the name) to take me in to 
dinner, and I do not like it, for I would rather 
have sat by you ; but it is of no consequence 
since you are occupied with your friends." 

" Ho, ho !" said the Whaup confidently ; 
" Lady Drum asked me to take in that pld 
woman with the feathers, Mrs. Colquhoun ; 
but don't you imagine I am such a fool, Co- 
quette — oh, no !" 

" What will you do ?" said Coquette, with 
her face brightening up. 

The Whaup said nothing for a second or 
two, but just then, a motion towards pairing 
having taken place, — elderly gentlemen bow- 
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ing graciously and desirous of "having the 
honour" — the Whaup darted up to Bailie 
Maclaren — a venerable person in spectacles, 
who was looking out for his appointed 
partner — and said in a hurried whisper — 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but Lady Drum 
bids me teil you she would be much obliged 
if you would kindly take in Mrs. Colquhoun 
— the old lady near the piano — do you see 
her ?" 

The Whaup did not wait for any reply 
from the bewildered old gentleman, but in- 
stantly returned to Coquette, caught her hand, 
placed it on his arm, and hurried her into the 
dining-room in defiance of all order and the 
laws of precedence. Not for some time did 
Lady Drum see what had occurred. It was 
not until the soup had been cleared away that 
she caught a glimpse of Coquette and the 
Whaup sitting comfortably together at a por- 
tion of the table where neither ought to have 
been, and the face of the young lady, who 
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wore tea-rosebuds twisted in the loose masses 
of her dark hair, was particularly bright and 
happy, for her companion was telling her 
wonderful stories of his College life — lies, 
doubtless, for the* most part, or nearly ap- 
proaching thereunto. 

" It was rather shabby of you, Coquette," 
he said, " to run away like that when I 
wanted to introduce you to Dr. Menzies* 
girls." 

" I was introduced to too many people — I 
cannot remember all such names. Besides, I 
do not like girls with straw-coloured hair." 

" Oh, for shame, Coquette ! You know it 
isn't straw-colour but golden, and very pretty. 
Well, I would have introduced you to those 
two young ladies who sit near Sir Peter, and 
who have hair as dark and as handsome as 
your own." 

" Who are they ?" said Coquette submis- 
sively ; for she was bound to be consistent. 

" They live in Regenfs Park Terrace," said 
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the Whaup — which did not afford his com- 

panion much information — and they have the 

most lovely contralto voices. You should hear 

the younger one sing the ' Ash. Grove.' " 

" I do think you know too many young 

ladies," said Coquette with a pout, — which was 

so obviously assumed, that he laughed ; and 

then she began to teil him in confidence, and 

in a very low voice, that she was very anxious 

for the appearance of the first entrees, inerely 
» 

that she should have a little sparkling wine. 

" Champagne !" said the Whaup suddenly 
to the servant behind him ; at which Coquette 
looked much alarmed and embarrassed. The 
man went and brought a bottle, and the 
Whaup was rüde enough to take it from him 
and fill Coquette's glass, and then smuggle it 
behind a big epergne, where it was wholly con* 
cealed by flowers. 

" You wicked boy !" said Coquette, fearing 
that all eyes had been drawn towards them ; 
but the Whaup calmly gazed down the table 
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and saw that the guests were occupied with 
their own affairs. 

And so the dinner went on, and these two 
young people were very happy ; for it was the 
first time that the Whaup had appeared in 
society along with Coquette, and he feit a 
right of property in her, and was proud of 
her. She had given him to understand that 
their marriage was a thing so distant and 
vague that it was scarcely to be thought of as 
yet; but in the meantime he regarded her 
as virtually his wife, and no longer considered 
himself a solitary imit lost in this crowd of 
married people. He was very attentive to 
Coquette. He was particular as to the 
dainties which she ate ; he assumed authority 
over her in the matter of wine. Why, it 
was as if they were children playing at being 
husband and wife — in a fantastic grotto of 
their own creation ; while the serious interests 
of the world were allowed to pass outside 
unheeded, and they cared not to think of any 
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future, so busy were they in wreathing 
flowers. 

a Coquette," said he, " if you are good, I 
will sing you a song when we come into the 
drawing-room." 

" I do know," said Coquette, with the least 
trace of contempt. "It is always 'Come 
lasses and lads — Come lasses and lads ' — that 
is your song always. Now, if you did sing 
some proper song, I would play an accompani- 
ment for you. But perhaps some of your 
young lady friends down there — can they play 
the accompaniment for you ?" 

" Oh, yes," said the Whaup, lightly. " But, 
of course, none of them can play or sing like 
you, you know. Now if you only saw 
yourself at this moment, Coquette — how your 
white dress, and the glare from the table, and 
the strong lights, make your hair and your 
eyes look so dark as to be almost wild — and 

those pretty yellow rosebuds " 

" Have I not told you," said Coquette, with 
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some asperity, "that it is very, very bad 
manners to mention one's appearance or dress ? 
I did teil you often — you must not do it ; and 
if people do hear you call me Coquette, what 
will they say of me ?" 

" Gro on," said the Whaup, mockingly ; 
" let us have all the lecture at once." 

" Alas !" said Coquette, more sadly than she 
had as yet spoken, " there is another thing I 
would say — and yet of what use ? I would 
wish you to give up thinking me so good and 
so perfect. Why do you think I can play, or 
sing, or talk to you better than any one eise ? 
It is not true — it is a great misfortune that 
you think it true. And if it was anybody 

« 

but you, I would say it was compliments only 
— it was flattery ; but I do see in your eyes 
what you think, although you may not say it. 
Do you know that you deceive yourself about 
me — and that it is a pain to me ? If I could 
give you my eyes for a moment, I would take 
you round the table, and show you who is 
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much prettier than I am — who does sing 
better — who has raore knpwledge — more sense 
— more nobleness. Alas ! you can see nobody 
but me ; and it is a misfortune." 

" What do you mean by that, Coquette ?" 
he said, with vague alarm. " Why do you 
want me to look at people with different 
eyes ?" 

u Because,*' she said, in a low voice, but 
very distinctly, " you do risk all your happi- 
ness on a future so uncertain. When I look 
forward to a few years, I am afraid — not for my- 
self, but for you. If I could give you my eyes, 
I would lead you to some one of your friends 
and bid you admire her, and teach you what 
a charming character she has, and ask you to 
pledge her to go with you all through the 
time that is to come. As for me — I am not 
sure of myself. Why did they call me Co- 
quette ? When I do think of all that you 
risk in giving your happiness to me to keep 
for ä great many years — I — I — I despair !" 
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But the Whaup was not to be cast down by 
these idle forebodings. 

" Why, Coquette," said he, " you are become 
as morbid as Lord Earlshope, and you talk 
nonsense besides, which he never does. You 
want me to believe that anybody eise, in this 
room or any other room, is to be coinpared 
with you. That is not giving me new eyes — 
it is blinding me with a pair of spectacles. 
And I won't have your eyes, Coquette — pretty 
as they are — but yourself, eyes included. 
Why, what a small idiot you must be to 
imagine that the world holds more than one 
Coquette !" 

His companion smiled — perhaps rather 
sadly. 

" It is a great change from your first belief 
of me — when you did think me dangerous and 
wicked. But perhaps they do still think that 
of me in Airlie. What would Leesiebess's 
husband answer to those pretty things you 

» 

say of me — and are you so sure that all 
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future, so busy were they in wreathing 
flowers. 

" Coquette," said he, " if you are good, I 
will sing you a song when we come into the 
drawing-room." 

" I do know," said Coquette, with the least 
trace of contempt. " It is always ' Come 
lasses and lads — Come lasses and lads ' — that 
is your song always. Now, if you did sing 
some proper song, I would play an accompani- 
ment for you. But perhaps some of your 
young lady friends down there — can they play 
the accompaniment for you ?" 

" Oh, yes," said the Whaup, lightly. " But, 
of course, none of them can play or sing like 
you, you know. Now if you only saw 
yourself at this moment, Coquette — how your 
white dress, and the glare from the table, and 
the strong lights, make your hair and your 
eyes look so dark as to be almost wild — and 

those pretty yellow rosebuds " 

" Have I not told you," said Coquette, with 
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some asperity, "that it is very, very bad 
manners to mention one's appearance or dress ? 
I did teil you often — you must not do it ; and 
if people do hear you call me Coquette, what 
will they say of me ?" 

" Oto on," said the Whaup, mockingly ; 
" let us have all the lecture at once." 

" Alas !" said Coquette, more sadly than she 
had as yet spoken, " there is another thing I 
would say — and yet of what use ? I would 
wish you to give up thinking me so good and 
so perfect. Why do you think I can play, or 
sing, or talk to you better than any one eise ? 
It is not true — it is a great misfortune that 
you think it true. And if it was anybody 
but you, I would say it was compliments only 
— it was flattery ; but I do see in your eyes 
what you think, although you may not say it. 
Do you know that you deceive yourself about 
me — and that it is a pain to me ? If I could 
give you my eyes for a moment, I would take 
you round the table, and show you who is 
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girl? As the Whaup puzzled over these 
things, he asked himself what hindered his 
going to her now, in the royal fashion of 
Lochinvar, and marrying her out-of-hand be- 
fore she had time to say no ? 

Alas! Lochinvar belonged to the upper 
classes. He coidd support the bride whom he 
stole away in that romantic manner ; and his 
merry black eye, in bewitching the girl, and 
making her ready to ride with him over the 
Borders, was not troubled by any considera- 
tion as to how the two should be able to live. 
The Whaup looked up the table. There were 
rieh men there. There were men there who 
could confidently place fabulous figures on 
cheques ; and yet they did not seem to know 
what a naagic power they possessed. They 
only talked feeble platitudes about foreign 
affairs; and paid further attention to that 
god which, enshrined in the capacious temple 
nnderneath their waistbelt, they had wor- 
shipped för many years. Had they ever been 
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young ? the Whaup asked himself. Had they 
known some fair creature who resembled, in 
some inferior fashion, Coquette ? Was there 
at that remote period anybody in the world, 
in the likeness of Coquette, on whom their 
wealth could shower little delicate attentions ? 
Had they been able to marry when they 
chose ? Or were they poor in their youth — 
when alone money is of value to any one — 
only to become rieh in their old age, and 
think with a sigh of the Coquette of long ago, 
and console themselves with much feeding 
and the imposing prominence of a portly 
stomach ? 

Dr. Menzies, it is true, had vaguely pro- 
mised that, when his studies were completed 
the Whaup should become his assistant, or 
even his junior partner. But how far away 
seemed that dim prospect ! And why should 
Coquette — a princess on whom all the world 
ought to have been proud to wait — be bound 
down by such ignominious conditions and 
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chances? The Whaup plunged his hands 
deep into his empty pockets, and stared all the 
more moodily at the glass. 

Then suddenly there was a sound of a piano 
— a bright, sharp prelude which he seemed to 
know. Presently, too, he heard as through 
muffled curtains the distant voice of Coquette ; 
and what was this she was sin ging? Why, 
that brisk old ballad of his own that she had 
heard him sing in his lodgings. Where had 
she got it ? How had she learnt it ? The 
Whaup started to his feet — all the gloom gone 
from his face. He stole out of the room — in 
the hubbub of vinous political fervour he was 
scarcely noticed — and made his way to the 
drawing-room door. This was what he 
heard — 

Come lasses and lads, get leave of yonr dads, 

And away to the maypole hie, 
For every fair has a sweetheart there, 
And the fiddlers standing by ! 

For Willy shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To trip it, trip it, trip it, &c. 
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Coquette, then, was in no melancholy mood. 
Why, what an ass he had been, to grow 
dismal when there still remained to him the 
proud possession of that promise of hers! 
That was his own song she was singing 
brightly and merrily, and with stränge oddities 
of pronunciation. She herseif belonged to 
him in a manner — and who was there that 
would not envy him ? When the song was 
finished, the Whaup went into the room, and 
walked up to the piano, and sat down by 
Coquette, and told her that he knew nobody 
among the men, and had been forced to come 
in there. 

"And where did you get that song, Co- 
quette ?" he asked. 

u Monsieur!" observed Coquette, "you do 
talk as if you had the right to be here — 
which you have not. Do you not see that 
your friends, the doctor's young ladies, did 
laugh when you came in and walked over 
to me !" 
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" Where should I go, Coquette ?" 

u I will teil you," she answered in a low 
voice, as she pretended to turn over the music, 
"when at the> dinner, I did see the youngest 
of the three young ladies look much at you. 
I have spoken to her since we came here. 
She is charming — and oh ! very good, and 
speaks kindly of you, and with a little blush, 
which is very pretty on your Scotch young 
ladies. And when I asked her if she knows 
this song, she did laugh and blush a little 
again — you have been sin ging it to her " 

" Oh, Coquette !" he said, " what a sly 
mouse you are — for all your innocent eyes — 
to be watching everybody like that." 

u Bien ! you go to her, and sit down there, 
and make yourself very agreeable. You do 
not know how much she is a friend of yours." 

The Whaup began to lose his temper. 

" I won't be goaded into speaking to any- 
body," said he, " and the first thing you have 
to do, Miss Coquette, to-morrow morning, is 
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to come to a distinct understanding about all 
the nonsense you have been talking at dinner. 
What is it all about, Coquette ? Are you 
proud? Then I will coax you and flatter 
you. Are you frightened ? Then I will laugh 
at you. Are you unreasonable ? Then — then, 
by Jingo, 111 run away with you !" 

Coquette laughed lightly ; and the Whaup 
became aware that several pairs of eyes had 
been drawn towards them. 

" This place is getting too hot for me," he 
said. " Must I really go back ?" 

" No" she said, " you will stop and sing — 
something bright, joyful, happy — and you 
will forget the melancholy things we have 
been talking about. Have I been unkind to 
you ? You will see I will make it up, and you 
shall not sit gloomy and sad again at dinner. 
Besides, it does not improve your good looks : 
you should be more of the wild boy that I 
saw when I did first come to AirJie." 

"I wish we were both back at Airlie, 
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in those old times!" said the Whaup, sud- 
denly. 

Coquette looked at him with some surprise. 
She had caught quite a new tone of sadness 
in his voice, and his eyes had grown wistfiil 
and clouded. 

So he, too, was striving to pierce that un- 
known future, and seemed bewildered by its 
vagueness and its gloom. The seriousness of 
Hfe seemed to have told on him strangely 
since he left the quiet moorland village. 
What had wrought the change within the 
brief space of time that had elapsed since her 
arrival from France ? Was she the cause of 
it all ? — she, who was willing to sacrifice her 
own life without a murmur for the happiness 
of those whom she loved ? Already, the first 
months of her stay at Airlie — despite the 
petty persecntions and little trials she had to 
endure — had become an idyllic period towards 
which she looked back with eyes filled with 
infinite longing. 
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All that evening ehe was the prominent 
figure in Lady Drum's drawing-room. When 
the men came in from their port wine and 
politics, they found that Coquette had esta- 
blished herseif as a sort of princess, and they 
only swelled the number of those who petted 
her and waited upon her. Towards two only 
she betrayed an open preference, and these 
were the Whaup and the youngest of Dr. 
Menzies' daughters. She so managed that 
the three of thera were generally close to- 
gether, engaged in all manner of private talk. 
The fair-haired young girl had approached 
with a certain diffidence and awe this queenly 
and dark little woman, whom everybody 
seemed to be talking about; but Coquette 
had only to smile a little, and begin to talk 
a little in her foreign way, in order to win 
over the soft-hearted young Scotch girl. These 
three appeared, indeed, to form a group in the 
nebulous crowd of people who chatted, or 
drank tea, or listened to the music ; and before 
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the evening was over Coquette had impressed 
Miss- Menzies — by that species of esoteric tele- 
graphy known to women — with a series of 
notions which certainly neither had remotely 
mentioned. 

" Coquette," said the Whaup, when all the 
people had gone but himself, and as he was 
bidding her good-night, u why did you try to 
make Mary Menzies believe that she and I 
were much greater companions, and all that 
sort of thing, than you and I ? You always 
talked as if you were the third person talking 
to us two." 

" It is too late for questions," said Coquette, 
with a mingled air of sauciness and gentle- 
ness. " You must go away now, and do not 
forget you go with me to the theatre to-morrow 
evening — and if you do send me some flowers 
I will put them in my hair." 

" I wish you would give me one just now," 
he said, rather shyly. 

She took the pale-tinted tea-rose out of her 
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boßom and kissed it lightly (for Sir Peter was 
just then Coming down the hall), and gave it 
Mm. The rose was a great consolation to the 
Whaup on his homeward way. And were not 
the shining stars overhead — shining so calmly, 
and clearly, and happily, that they seemed to 
rebuke his anxious forebodings ? 

" She is as pure as a star," he said to him- 
self, " and as beautiful — and as far awav. The 
years she talks of seem to stretch on and on, 
and I cannot see the end of them. The stars 
np there are far nearer to me than Coquette is." 

Yet he held the rose in his hand, and she 
had kissed it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WHAUP BECOMES ANXIOUS. 

Coquette's stay in Glasgow did not promise 
well for the Whaup's studies. On the very 
morning after she had given him a rose to 
console him on his homeward walk, he was 
again up at Lady Drum's honse. He looked 
very blank, however, on entering the morn- 
ing-room to find that venerable lady the sole 
oocupant, and he saw by the shrewd and 
good-natnred smile on her face that she 
perceived his disappointment. 

u Yes, she is out," said Lady Drum. " Is 
that the question ye would ask ?' 

44 Well, it is, to teil you the truth," s?ud the 
Whaup. 



r.» 
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w Could ye expect her to bide in tlie house 
on a morning like this ? If there is a glint o' 
sunshine to be seen any where ehe is off and 
out like a butterfly before we have our 
breakfast ower." 

" Young ladies ought not to go out alone 
like that," said the Whaup, who had sud- 
denly acquired serious and even gloomy 
notions of propriety. 

His elderly friend took him to the window. 
Before them lay the long terraces of the 
park, the deep Valley, the trees, the river, 
and the opposite heights, all gleaming in a 
pallid and smoky sunshine. And on the 
terrace underneath the window there was a 
bench, and on the bench sat, all by herseif, a 
young person, whose downcast face, bent over 
a book, was hidden underneath a white 
sunshade; and there was nothing at all by 
which to distinguish the stranger but her 
faintly yellow morning dress, that shone palely 
in the sun. Yet you should have seen how 
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swiftly the Whaup's face cleared. In about 
thirty seconds he had taken an unceremonious 
farewell of Lady Drum, and hastened down 
into the park. 

" You must not come to see me every day," 
said Coquette ; " you do give up all your 
work." 

"But look here, Coquette," he remarked, 
gravely, " isn't it the proper thing to pay a 
visit of ceremony after a dinner-party ?" 

i6 At ten o'clock in the forenoon ?" she said, 
with a smile; "four o'clock is the time for 
such calls, and it is not to me you pay them." 

He made no reply ; but he drew away the 
book from her lap, and quietly shut it and 
put it in his pocket. Then he said — 

"We are going to have a stroll through 

* 

the Botanic Gardens." 

So she surrendered herseif — her only 
protest being a well-simulated sigh, at which 
he laughed — and away they went. Glasgow 
College, and all its class rooms, might have 
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been in the Philippine Islands for anything 
that the Whaup remembered of them. 

Many and many a time during that long 
and devious saunter, which took them a good 
deal farther than the Botanic Gardens, the 
Whaup— with that stränge dissatisfaction 
with their present happiness which distin- 
guishes lovers and fills the most fortunate 
period of human life with trouble — would 
drag back their aimless and wandering talk 
to the reasons Coquette had for being 
apprehensive of the future. Why was she 
disinclined to speak of a possible limit to the 
number of years he had yet to wait ? Why 
did she almost pathetically counsel him to 
fix his affections on some one eise ? 

Coquette replied gravely, and sometimes 

* 

a little sadly, to these questions, but she had 
not the courage to teil him the whole truth. 
There was something so touching in the very 
trust that he reposed in her — in the frank 
and generous way that he appealed to her, 
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and took it for granted that she would 
become his wife — that, in the< meantime, she 
dared not teil him that her heart still 
wandered away to another man. He did not 
know that his protestations of love.sounded 
coldly in her ears, and only suggested what 
they would have been had they been uttered 
by another. He thought it stränge that she 
was glad to get away from those little con- 
fessions and wondering hopes which are the 
common talk of lovers, and would far rather 
have him speak to her about his professional 
future, or even the details of his College 
life. 

For herseif, she seemed to think it enongh 
if her cousin were pleased to walk with her ; 
and some day, she doubted not, she wonld 
yield to his urgent wishes and become his 
wife* By that time, was it not likely that 
the stränge unrest in her heart — that vague 
longing for the presence of one whose name 
she scarcely ever mentioned, wonld have died 
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utterly away ? And in tbe remote possibility 
of her giving herseif to her cousin, was it not 
her duty now to try to eradicate that hapless 
love which had far more of pain than of 
pleasure in it? While the Whaup was 
eagerly sketching out the life which he and 
she should live together, Coquette was trying 
to make up her mind never again to see Lord 
Earlshope. 

But it was a hard trial. A woman may 
marry this man or that man — her affections 
may shift and alter — but she never forgets 
the man she loved with all the wonder, and 
idealism, and devotion of a girl's early love. 
Coquette asked herseif whether she would 
ever forget Airlie, and the stolen interview s 
of those spring raornings, and the pathetic 
farewells that the sea, and the sky, and the 
shining landscape alone knew. 

" Dreaming again," said the Whaup, gently. 
"I suppose you don't know that that is a 
river you are looking at ?" 

VOL. in. F 
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They were standing on the small wooden 
bridge that crosses the Kelvin, and she was 
gazing into the water as if it were a minor 
on which all the futnre years were reflected. 

" Does this river go to the sea ?" she asked. 

44 Most rivers do," replied the Whaup — 
proud, like a man, of his superior scientific 
knowledge. 

" And perhaps in a day or two it will see 
Arran." 

u Why, you talk as if you were already 
anxious to leave Glasgow and go back," said 
the Whaup. " What amusement can there 
be for you there ? My fether is buried in 
that concordance. Lady Drum is here. Earls- 
hope is deserted — by the way, I wonder what 
has become of Lord Earlshope." 

**Let us go," said Coquette, hastily; and 
she took her arm off the wooden parapet of 
the bridge and went away. The Whaup did 
not perceive that his mention of Lord Earls- 
hope s name had Struck a jarring note. 
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So they went leisurely in to Glasgow again, 
and all the way Coquette skilfully avoided 
conversation about the matters which were 
naturally uppermost in her companion's mind. 
Indeed, a discovery which she made greatly 
helped her out of the dilemma, and enlivened 
the remainder of their walk. She inadver- 
tently slipped into French in making some 
remark ; and the Whaup quickly replied to 
her in the same tongue. She was surprised 
and delighted beyond measure. She had no 
idea of his having studied hard since he left 
Airlie to extend the small acquaintance with 
the language he had picked up as a boy. 
She saw well what had urged him to do so , 
and she was pleased by this occult compliment 
She insisted on their talking nothing but 
French all the way home ; and the Whaup — 
with occasional stammering, laughing, and 
blushing — managed to sustain the conversa- 
tion with tolerable ease and fluency. She 
corrected his idiotias — very gently, it is true ; 
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and also hinted that he might, if he liked, 
adopt the familiär tutoiement which ought to 
exist between cousins. 

"But I can't," said the Whaup. "My 
conversation books have taught me to say 
vous ; and so, until I learn, you must call me 
tu, and I will call you anything that comes 
uppermost." 

This, and all that followed, was spoken in 
rough-and-ready French, the grammar of 
which was a good deal better than its p~o- 
nunciation ; and the care which the Whaup 
had to bestow on his language lent an un- 
romantic and matter-of-fact character to the 
subjects of their talk, to Coquette's great 
relief. 

When they had reached the house she 
said — 

" You must come in and make an apology 
to Lady Drum for your inattention. Then 
you will have a little lunch. Then you will 
go home and attend to your studies until the 
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evening. Then you will come here and go 
with us to the theatre ; and you may bring a 
bouquet for Lady Drum, if you choose." 

" Any more commands, Coquette ?" he said. 
" What, nothing more ? How many lines of 
Greek must I do if I am disobedient ?" 

"You must not be rüde to me," she re- 
marked, "because tbat is a trace of your 
bringing-up at Airlie, which you have nearly 
forgotten. It is a relic of your savage nature. 
You are much improved ; you are almost 
civilised." 

" Yes," said the Whaup, " I saw a cart of 
turnips go by yesterday quite unprotected 

jfrom behind, and I did not steal one 

Hillo ! who is that sitting with Lady Drum 
at the window ?" 

Coquette looked up, and did not betray the 
least emotion, although a sharp spasm shot 
across her heart. 

" It is Lord Earlshope, is it not ?" she said, 
in a low voice. 
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"Yes," said the Whaup, with a sudden 
coldness in his tone, and returning at once to 
his English, " it is rather singular he shonld 
cotoe here just now, but that is his own affair. 
No one ever could teil what he would do 
next. Coquette, I don't think I shall go into 
the house just now — you make my excuse to 
Lady Drum." 

" Yery well," said Coquette, calmly. 

She held out her hand to bid him good-bye. 
He was surprised. He expected she would 
have insisted on his going into the house; 
and, on the contrary, she seemed rather 
relieved that he was going away. 

44 What is the matter, Coquette ?" he asked. 
44 Are you vexed because I am going away ? 
Very well — I will go in — come along*" 

And with that, he went up the steps ; but 
he could not teil bv her face whether or not 
she had been annoyed by his wishing to go. 
They entered the house together. Lord 
Earlshope rose as they went into the room, 
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and stepped forward to meet Coquette ; and 
the Whaup watched the manner in which she 
advanced to shake hands with him. Why 
were her eyes cast down, and her face a trifle 
pale ? She answered in almost an inaudible 
way the kindly inquiries which Lord Earls- 
hope — whose manner was quite unconstrained, 
frank, and courteous — made as to her having 
enjoyed her visit to Glasgow. The Whaup 
himself, in shaking hands with his rival, was 
constrained to admit that there was some- 
thing pleasant and friendly in Lord Earls- 
hope's manner, and in the look of his clear 
light-blue eye, which rather disarmed sus- 
picion. In a very few mimites the Whaup 
had completely thawed, and was laughing 
heartily at a letter sent by Mr. G-illespie, the 
schoolmaster, which Lord Earlshope read 
aloud to Lady Drum. 

Nevertheless, as he went to his lodgings he 
was considerably disquieted. He did not like 
leaving Lord Earlshope in the Company of 
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( loquette. It seemed to him an infringement 
of that right of property which he had 
acquired by her promise. In the old days he 
was vaguely jealous, and was inclined to be 
rudely suspicious of Coquette's small prevari- 
cations ; but his jealousy and his rudeness 
were readily dissipated whenever he came 
undor the influence of Lord Earlshope's good 
nature, or of Coquette's gentle solicitude. 
Now he had a greater right to look after her. 
Had he not sworn in the olden time to take 
eare of her, and be her champion ? Alas ! 
the Whaup had yet to learn that a woman is 
best left to take care of herseif in such delicate 
matters, and that no guard can be placed on 
tlxe capricious wanderings of her affection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE THEATRE. 

Lord Earlshope and Lady Drum had been 
carelessly chatting at the window when the 
Whaup and Coquette drew near. They saw 
thein Walking up the slopes of the park to 
the house, and Lord Earlshope said — 

" What a handsome fellow Tom Cassilis 
has grown ! I have never seen any young 
fellow alter so rapidly." 

u Has he not ?" said Lady Drum, with a 
little touch of pride — for she fancied that both 
these young people somehow belonged to her. 
" I should like to see them married." 

It is possible that this artless exclamation 
on the part of the old lady was put out 
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as a feeler. She liked Tom Cassilis well 
enough ; but, being mortal and a woman, 
she must have wondered sometimes whether 
Coquette might not wed a lord — especially 
a lord who had frequently betrayed his 
admiration for her! But, when she said 
this, Lord Earlshope betrayed no surprise. 
He merely said — 

" They will make a handsome pair ; and 
many a man will envy young Cassilis his 
good fortune." 

Lady Drum was a trifle disappointed. Was 
there no mystery at all, then, connected with 
those romantic episodes in the Highlands? 
Lord Earlshope talked of her protegee as if she 
were merely some ordinary country girl who 
was about to marry and become the mistress 
of a household ; whereas all the men she had 
heard talk of Coquette spoke of her as some- 
thing rare and wonderful. Lady Drum was 
almost sorry that she had asked him to 
join them at the theatre that evening; but 
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ßhe reflected that, if Lord Earlshope were so 
indifferent, the peaceful progress of the two 
cousins towards marriage was rendered all the 
more secure. She only thought that Coquette 
would have made a beautiful and charming 
hostess to preside over the hospitalities of 
Earlshope. 

u Ho, ho !" said Lady Drum, when Coquette 
came down to dinner dressed for the theatre, 
" We hae made our toilette something just 
quite extraordinär. Mr. Thomas is a fortunate 
laddie to hae so much done for him." 

"I do not dress for him, or for any 
'« one," said Coquette, with an air of calm 
magnificence. 

u Certainly not, certainly not !" cried Sir 
Peter, gaily. " Too much beauty, and grace, 
and all that is delightful on earth to be 
bestowed on any one man. Tou will appeal 
to the theatre, my dear, to the whole theatre, 
and there won't be a look left for the stage. 
And what is the hour at which we go to 
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captivate all the young men in the place, and 
dazzle our rivals with the flash of our eyes — 
when are we going, going, going ? — ha, ha, 
trollol, trollol, trollo !" 

" I wish, Sir Peter, you would not sing at 
your dinner. It is a stränge sort o' grace," 
observed Lady Drum, severely. 

" A natural one, my lady — natural, natural. 
Don't the blackbirds whistle among the 
cherry-trees, and the pigs grünt with delight 
over their meat? I would whistle like a 
blackbird if I could — to amuse Miss Coquette, 
you know — but as it is " 

" You prefer to copy the pig," remarked 
Lady Drum, with scorn. 

" Too bad, isn't it, Miss Coquette ? And I 
was getting as gay as a bullfinch in thinking 
of the wild dissipation of accompanying you 
to the theatre. And there will be many a 
young fellow there, you will see, who will 
scowl at me, and wish he was in my shoes ; 
but dont you heed them, my dear. Old men 
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like myself are far more to be depended on. 
What does your French song say — 

Jennesse trop coquette, 
Ecoutez la lecon 
Que vous fait Henriette, 
Et son amant Dämon 



do not start, my lady, that is not bad 
language ; it is the name of Henriette^ lover ; 
and don't I wish Henriette, or any similar 
bewitching young creature, would take the 
trouble to teach me a lesson ! Yd Sit as mum 



as a mouse " 



" Sir Peter," remarked Lady Drum, " you 
must have dined elsewhere." 

" No such luck, my dear," remarked her 
husband, cheerfully ; " I mean I have not had 
the chance of getting any wine — which is 
your ungenerous insinuation. But now, but 
now — we shall drink deep of heavy flagons 
until the most ill-favoured ballet-girl appear 
an angel. What, ho, there, wine, wine !" 

The fact was that, at the door, there were 
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standing two servants, who dared not enter 
until their master was done with his private 
theatricals. When they had come in, and the 
glasses were filled, Sir Peter, whose Per- 
formances as a thirsty soul feil far short of 
his professions, pledged a bumper to Coquette 
and her Coming conquests, and wound up his 
speech with a pretty and sentimental French 
toast, the pronunciation of which reminded 
Coquette of the Whaup's efforts in the 
morning. 

This going to the theatre was quite an 
excitement for Coquette, who had not visited 
any such place of amusement since she left 
France. Lady Drum warned her not to say 
anything about it in her letters to Airlie, or 
the chances were that the Minister would 
order her recall from Glasgow at once. 

" And my cousin," said Coquette, " has he 
. never been to any theatre ?" 

"That is more than I can say," remarked 
Lady Drum, with a smile. 
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When at length they drove down to the 
big building, and went up the broad staircase, 
and got into the corridor, there was an odour 
of escaped gas and a confused sound of music 
which quite delighted Coquette — it was so 
like the odour and the sound prevalent in the 
theatres she had visited long ago in France. 
And when they got into the box, which was 
the biggest in the theatre, they found the 
Whaup already there, with two bouquets 
awaiting Lady Drum and Coquette. Lady 
Drum, naturally taking the place of honour, 
was perhaps a little glad to screen herseif in 
her corner by the curtains; but Coquette, 
with the calm air of a princess, and with her 
brilliant toilette getting a new splendour from 
the gleaming lights of the house,. took her 
seat, and lifted her bouquet, and made the 
Whaup a pretty speech of thanks which filled 
his heart with pleasure, and then turned her 
attention to the stage. 

" Shall I ever be able," said the Whaup to 
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himself, as he looked wistfully at her, " to 
give her pretty dresses like that, and buy her 
pearls for her neck and her hair, and take her 
to all the amusements ?" 

The young gentleman was rather proud ; 
and would not even acknowledge to himself 
that Coquette could buy pearls for herseif and 
pay for far more amusements than she cared 
to see. 

The Performances need not be described 
in detail. They consisted, in the first place, 
of a romahtic drama of the good old kind, 
in which a lot of very pronounced characters 
— whose virtues and vices they took every 
opportunity of revealing to the audience — 
did impossible things in impossible places, 
and talked a language unfamiliar to any 
nation at present inhabiting the earth. This 
piece was to be followed by a burlesque, 
for which Sir Peter professed himself to be 
impatient 

" For," said he, " there is in every burlesque 
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a young lady with a saucy face and pretty 
ankles, with whom you can fall in love for an 
hour or two with impunity. And I am 
anxious for her appearance; because Miss 
Coquette has quite deserted me, and I am left 
out in the cold." 

The truth is, Coquette had discovered in 
her cousin a quite astonishing familiarity with 
this theatre. He was acquainted with all its 
arrangements, and seemed to know the name 
of everybody in connection with it. Now, 
how had he gained this knowledge ? 

" Oh, I do see that the life of the students 
is not all study," Coquette remarked, with a 
gracious sarcasm ; " you do sometimes find 
them singing ' Come lasses and lads," and 
they do waste time with tobacco and laughing, 
and even know a good deal about the actresses 
of the theatre. Why was none of that in 
your letters to Airlie ?" 

" Well, I'll teil you the truth, Coquette," 
said the Whaup, with a laugh and a blush 

VOL. in. G 
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that became his handsome face well, " I dared 
not teil anybody at Airlie I went to the 
theatre ; nor do I think I should have gone 
in any case but for a notion I had that, some- 
how or other, you must like the theatre. 
You never told me that, you know, but I 
guessed it from — from — from — " 

" From my manner, or my talk ? You do 
think me an actress, then? It is not a 
compliment." 

"No, it is not that at all," said the 
Whaup. "You are too sincere and simple 
in your ways. But somehow Ihought that, 
with your having been brought up in the 
south, and accustomed to a southern liking 
for enjoyment and artistic things, and with 
your sympathy for fine colours, and for music, 
and all that — why, I thought, Coquette, you 
would be sure to like the theatre ; and so, do 
you know, I used to come here very offcen — 
not here, of course, but away up there to that 
dark gallery — and I used to sit and think 
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what the theatre would be like when Coquette 
came to see it." 

He spoke quite shyly ; for, indeed, he half 
fancied she might laugh at these romantic 
dreamings of his when he was far away from 
her in the big city ; but when he ventured to 
steal a glance at her face, lo ! the soft dark 
eyes were quite moist. And she pretended to 
look down into the circle of flowers he had 
given her, and said in a low voice — 

" You have been thinking of me very much 
when I was down in Airlie, and you here by 
yourself. I do not deserve it — but I will show 
my gratitude to you some day." 

" Why, Coquette," he said, " you need not 
thank me for it. Only to think of you was a 
pleasure to me — the only pleasure I had all 
that long winter time." 

Had Lady Drum heard the whispered little 
sentences which passed between these two 
young folks, she might, perhaps, have thought 
that they expressed far more genuine emotion 
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than the bursts of rhetoric in which, on the 
stage, the lucky lover was declaring his 
passion for the plump and middle-aged 
heroine. But they took care she should hear 
nothing of it. 

Presently in came Lord Earlshope with his 
crush-hat under his arm; and he, also, had 
brought two bouquets. The Whaup noticed, 
with a passing twinge of mortification, that 
these were far finer and znore delicate flowers 
than he had been able to buy, and he expected 
to see his own poor gifts immediately laid 
aside. But he did not know Coquette. She 
thanked Lord Earlshope very graciously for 
the flowers, and said how fortunate it was he 
had brought them. 

" For I do always like to throw a bouquet to 
the actress, after her long evening's work, yet 
I was becoming sorry to give her the flowers 
that my cousin did bring me. But you have 
brought one for her, too, if I may give it to 
her?" 
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"Why, of course," said Lord Earlshope, 
who probably did not put such value on a 
handful of flowers as did the Whaup ; " and 
when you wish to give it her, let me pitch it 
on the stage, or you will certainly hit the man 
at the drum." 

" But you must keep them for the young 
lady of the burlesque," said Sir Peter ; " she 
is always better looking than the heroine of 
the drama, isn't she, isn't she? Then you 
have a greater opportunity of judging." 

" Why ?" said Lady Drum, with a look of 
such severity as effectually to prevent her 
husband answering — instead, he turned away 
and gaily hummed something about 

Ecoutez la le^on 

Qui vous fait Henriette. 

But there was another woman in the 
theatre who had attracted their attention 
before Lord Earlshope had arrived. She was 
eeated in the corner of the box opposite, and, 
as a rule, was hidden behind the curtain. 
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When they did get a glimpse of her, her 
manner and appearance were so singular as to 
attract a good deal of attention. She was of 
middle height, stout, with rather a florid face, 
coal-black hair, and a wild, uncertain look, 
which was seldom fixed on any object for two 
minutes together. Oddly enough, she stared 
over at Coquette, in rather a peculiar way, 
until that young lady studiously kept her 
eyes on the stage, and would not glance over 
to the occupant of the opposite box. 

" Singular-looking woman, isn't she ?" said 
Sir Peter. , " Opium, eh ! eh ! Is that opium 
that makes her eyes so wild ? She drinks, I 
swear, and seems mad with drink, eh ! eh ! 
What do you say, Cassilis ?" 

" I wish you would not talk of that person," 
said Lady Drum ; and then the conversation 
dropped* 

About a quarter of an hour after Lord 
Earlshope had come into the theatre, this 
woman apparently retired from her corner 
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behind the curtain, tlien walked forward from 
the back of the box to the front of it, and 
there stood at füll length, looking over, with 
an odd expression of amusement on her face, 
at the group in front of Lady Drum's box. 
This movement was noticed by the whole 
theatre, and certainly it was observed by 
Lord Earlshope, for, during one second, his 
eyes seemed to be fixed on this woman, and 
then, still löoking at her, he retreated a step 
or two from the front of the box, with his face 
become quite white. 

" What is the matter ?" said Lady Drum, 
anxiously — for he had been speaking to her 
— " you have become very pale — are you ill ?" 

" Lady Drum, I wish to speak with you 
privately for a moment," he said, quite 
calmly, but with a singular constraint of 
manner that somewhat alarmed her. 

She rose at once, and followed him into the 
corridor outside. There he stood, quite com- 
posed, and yet very pale. 
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"Would you mind taking Miss Cassilis 
home at once ?" he said. 

" Take her home ! Why ?' 

"I cannot teil you why," he said, with 
some show of anxiety and impatience. "I 
cannot teil you why, but I wish, Lady Drum, 
you would. I beg you — I entreat you — to 
take her away instantly." 

" But why ?" said the old lady, who was at 
once perplexed and alarmed. 

" You saw that woman opposite," said Lord 
Earlshope, rather abandoning the calmness of 
his demeanour. " She will come round here 
presently — I know she will — she will go into 
the box — she will insult Miss Cassilis — for 
Heaven's sake, Lady Drum, get her out of the 
way of that woman !" 

"Bless me!" said Lady Drum, elevating 
her eye-brows, " are we a* to be frightened 
out o' our wits by a mad woman, and three 
men wi us? And if there was no one wi* 
us," she added, drawing herseif up, " I am not 
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afraid of the girl being insulted if she is under 
my care ; and what for should any woman, 
mad as she may be, fasten upon us ? My certes ! 
I will see that she does not come near the 
girl, or my name is not Margaret Ainslie." 

For a moment or two Lord Earlshope stood 
irresolute, with mortification and anxiety 
plainly evident on his pale features ; then he 
said, suddenly — 

" I must teil you at once, Lady Drum. I 
have many a time determined to do so — but 
put it off until now — when I can be silent no 
longer. That woman in the theatre just now, 
a woman soddened and mad with brandy — is 
my wife — at least, she was my wife some 
years ago. Goodness knows, I have no reason 
to be afraid of her ! but one — it is for the sake 
of Miss Cassilis I beg you, Lady Drum — to 
take her away— out of her reach — she is a 
woman of outrageous passions — a scene in a 
public place will have all the excitement of a 
new sort of drunkenness for her ■" 
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To all these incoherent ejaculations, Lady 
Drum only replied — 

"Yourwife!" 

" This is not a time to blame me for any- 
thing/' he said, hurriedly. "I cannot give 
you any explanations just now. You don't 
know why I should have concealed my 
marriage with this horrible woman — but you 
will not blame me when you hear. All I 
want is to secure Miss Cassilis' safety." 

" That," said Lady Drum, with perfect 
quiet, " is secure in my keeping. You need 
not be afraid, Lord Earlshope — she is quite 
secure where she is." 

" You mean to keep her in the theatre ?" 

u Most certainly." 

"Then I will go. If I leave, her whim 
may change ; but I see from her laughing to 
herseif that she means mischief. I cannot 
charge my own wife at the police office." 

He left the theatre there and then. Lady 
Drum returned to the box, and made some 
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sort of apology for Lord Earlshope's absence. 
But she did not see much of what was going 
on upon the stage ; for her thoughts were 
busy with many stränge things that she now 
recollected as having been connected with 
Lord Earlshope; and sometimes she turned 
from Coquette's face to glance at the box 
opposite. Coquette was thoroughly enjoying 
the piece; the woman in the box opposite 
her remained hidden, and was apparently 
alone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COQUETTE IS TOLD. 

Ladt Drum began to get afraid. Should 
she send Coquette at once back to Airlie? 
Her first impulse, on hearing the disclosures 
made by Lord Earlshope at the theatre, was 
one of indignation and anger against himself, 
for having, as she thought, unnecessarily acted 
a lie during so many years, and deceived his 
friends. . She now understood all the stränge 
references he had often made to married life 
— -the half-concealed and bitter irony of his 
talk — his nervous susceptibility on certain 
points — his frequent appearance of weariness 
and hopelessness, as of a man to whom life 
was no longer of any value. She was amazed 
at the morbid sense of shame which made this 
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man so anxious to avoid the confession of his 
having made a desperate blunder in his 
youth. Why had he gone about under false 
colours ? Why had he imposed on his friends ? 
Why had he spoken to Coquette as a possible 
lover might have spoken ? 

This thought of Coquette flashed lipon 
Lady Drum as a revelation. She knew ntfw 
why the fact of Lord Earlshope's marriage 
had made her angry ; and she at once did him 
the justice of remembering that, so far as she 
knew, he had made no pretensions to be the 
lover of Coquette. That had been Lady 
Drum's secret hope : he could not be blamed 
for it. 

But at the same time there was soinething 
about the relations between Jjord Earlshope 
and Coquette which she did not wholly under- 
stand ; and as she feit herseif peculiarly 
responsible for that young lady, she began to 
ask herseif if she had not better make sure by 
sending Coquette home to her uncle. Larly 
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Drum sat in a corner of her morning-room, 
and looked down from the window on the 
park. Coquette was sitting there as usual — 
for there was sunshine abroad, which she 
loved as a drunkard loves drink — and she 
was leisurely reading a book under the 
shadow of her sun-shade. How quiet and 
happy she looked — buried away from all con- 
sciousness of the world around her in that 
other world of romance that lay unfolded'on 
her knee. Lady Drum had got to love the 
girl with a mother's tenderness, and as she 
now looked down on her she wondered what 
precautions could be taken to render the fair 
young life inviolate from wrong and suffering, 
if that were possible. 

First of all, she wrote a note to Lord 
Earlshope, and sent it down to his hotel, 
asking him to call on her immediately. She 
wished to have further explanations before 
saying anything to Sir Peter, or, indeed, to 
any one of the little circle that had been 
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formed at Airlie. At the moment she was 
writing this letter, Lord Earlshope was 
Walking quickly up to the place where 
Coquette sat. 

" Ah, it is you ! I do wish much to see you 
for a few moments," she said, with something 
of gladness in her face. 

He did not reply ; but sat down beside her, 
his Ups firm, and his brow clouded. She did 
not notice this alteration from his ordinary 
demeanour, but immediately proceeded to say, 
in rather a low voice, and with her eyes grown 
serious and even anxions — 

" I have much to say to you. I have been 
thinking over all our position with each other, 
and I am going to ask you for a favour. 
First of all, I will teil you a secret." 

Why did she look constrained, and even 
agitated ? he asked himself. Had she already 
heard from Lady Drum ? Her fingers were 
working nervously with the book before 
her — her breath seemed to go and coine 
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more quickly — and her voice was almost 
inaudible. 

" This is what I must teil you," she said, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. " I have 
promised to my cousin to be his wife. I did 
teil you I should do that, and now it is done, 
and he is glad. I am not glad, perhaps — not 
now — but afterwards it may be different. 
And so, as I am to be his wife, I do not think 
it is right I should see you any more ; and I 
will ask you to go away now altogether, and 
when we do meet, here or in Airlie, it will be 
the same with us as strangers. You will do 
this for my sake — will you not ? It is much 
to ask, I shall be more sorry than you, 
perhaps ; but how can I see you if I am to 
marry him ?" 

" And so we are to be strangers, Coquette," 
he said, quite calmly. " It is all over, then. 
We have had some pleasant dreaming; but 
the daylight has come, and the work of the 
world. When we meet each other, as you 
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say, it will be as strangers — as on the first 
morning I saw you at Airlie, driving up the 
road in the sunlight, and was glad to know 
that you were going to remain at the Mause. 
All that happened down at AirKe is to be for- 
gotten ; and you and I are just like two people 
passing each other in the street, and not 
expecting, perhaps, even to meet again. Yet 
there are some things which neither you nor I 
shall ever forget." 

"Ah, I know that — I know that!" said 
Coquette, almost wildly. " Do not speak of 
all that now. Sometimes I do think I cannot 
do as my cousin wishes — I become afraid — I 
cannot speak to him — I begin to tremble 
when I think of all the long years to cbme. * 
Alas ! I have sometimes wondered whether I 
shall live tili then." 

" Coquette, what do you mean ?" he said. 
"Have you resolved to make your life 
miserable ? Is this how you look forward to 

marriage, which ought to be the happiest 

« 
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event in a womans life, and the seal of all 
the happiness to come after? What have 
you done, Coquette ?" 

" I have done what I ought to do," she 
said, " and it is only at moments that I do 
fear of it. My cousin is very good ; he is 
very fond of me ; he will break his heart if I 
do not marry him. And I do like him very 
well, too. Perhaps, in some years, I shall 
have forgotten a great deal of all that is past 
now, and shall have come to be very fond of 
him, too ; and it will be a pleasnre to me to 
become his wife. You must not be sorry for 
me. You must not think it is a sacrifice, or 
anything like that. When I am afraid now 
— when I am sad too, so that I wish I could 
go away to France, and not see any more of 
this country — it is only when I do think of 
Airlie, you know, and of — of — " 

She never finished the sentence, because 
her Ups were beginning to quiver. And for 
a moment, too, his look had grown absent, 
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as if he were calling up memories of the 
days of their meetings on the moor — meet- 
ings which were but recent, and yet which 
now seemed buried far away in the white 
mists of the past. All at once he seemed 
to rouse himself, and said, with some 
äbruptness — 

" Coquette, you do not blame me for being 
unable to help you in your distress. I am 
going to teil you why I cannot. I am going 
to teil you what will render it unnecessary 
for me to promise not to see you again ; for 
you will hate the sight of me, and consider 
me not fit to be spoken to by any honest 
man or woman. Many and many a time 
have I determined to teil you ; and yet it 
seemed so hard that I should make you n^ 
enemy — that you should go away only with 
contempt for me " 

She interrupted him quickly, and with 
some alarm on her face. 

" Ah, I know," she said. " You will teil me 
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ßoinetiiing von have done — why? What is 
the nse of that now ? I do not wish to hear 
it. I wish to think of von alwavs as I think 
now: and when I look back at onr last 
meeting in Glasgow — von sitting there, I 
here. and bidding good-bye to all that time 
which began down in Airlie, I shall have 
pleasure of it, even if I cry abont it. Why 
von teil me this thing? What is the nse? 
Is it wise to do it ? I have seen von often 
abont to teil me a secret. I have seen von 
disturbed and anxious; and sometimes I 
have wondered, too, and wished to know. 
Bnt then, I did think there was enongh 
tronble in the world withont adding this; 
and I hoped von wonld remain to nie always 
as you were then — when I did first begin to 
know yon." 

tt Why, Coqnette," he said ? with a stränge, 
half-tender look of admiration, % * your gene- 
radty shames nie all the niore. and shows me 
what a horribly selfish wretch I have been. 
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You don't half seem to know how good you 



are." 



His voice dropped a little here, as there 
was some one Coming along the road. 
Lord Earlshope and Coquette both sat silent, 
and did not look up, expecting the stranger 
to pass. 

But the stranger did not pass. On the 
contrary, she came nearer, as if to sit down 
on the same seat with them, and so Lord 
Earlshope turned round to see who she was. 
No sooner had he done so than he started 
to his feet with an oath, and confronted the 
woman who stood before him. Coquestte, 
alarmed beyond measure, saw that the 
stranger was the singular looking person, 
with the coarse and red face, and the nn- 
steady black eyes, who had sat opposite her 
in the theatre the previous evening, and who 
now regarded both herseif and Lord Earls- 
hope with a glance füll of malicious amuse- 
ment in it. He, on the other hand, had his 
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face white with rage, and, indeed, had ad- 
vanced a step or two as if to thrust her 
back from Coquette ; but now he stood with 
apparent self-control, his hands being firmly 
clenched. 

" You had better go home," he said, still 
facing the stranger, "I give you fair 
warning you had better go home." 

" Wliy," said the woman, with a loud 
laugh, "you have not said as much to me 
for six years back. You might give me 
a pleasanter welcome. My dear," she added, 
looking to Coquette, "I am sorry to have 
disturbed you ; but do you know who I am ? 
I am Lady Earlshope. You are not sur- 
prised? Perhaps you don't understand? 
Indeed, I saw you were a foreigner by 
your dress last evening. The women in 
this country don't know how to dress ; do 
they ? What are you — Italian or French ?" 

Coquette had risen to her feet, and stood 
quite still — a trifle pale, perhaps, but not 
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visibly alarmed. The woman advanced a 
step or two ; Lord Earlshope caught her by 
the wrist. Her air of bantering merriment 
changed in a moment, and a glow of passion 
sprang to the hot, powerful-looking face, and 
the sullen black eyes. She wrenched away 
her hand with an angry vehemence, and let 
loose all the terror of her tongue. 

" Have you no shame, woman, that you 
make an exhibition of yourself in the open 
day ?" he said. " Are you determined to 
give me the honour of appearing in a police 
court against you ?" 

With that she burst out into another laugh, 
the heartlessness and unreality of which 
sounded strangely in Coquette's ears. 

" It is not the first time I have been in a 
police court. Did you hear of w my horse- 
whipping that old Duke in the streets of 
Madrid? Yes, I thought you must have 
heard the story. Coine, Harry, let's ba 
friends. I will leave you with the little 
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Italian. I have my carriage at the gate 
there — there is brandy in it — shall we cele- 
brate the charming conjugal scene we have 
just got through ? No !" 

She shrugged her Shoulders, and laughed 
in a vacuous way; it was apparent she 
required no more brandy. 

"Good-bye, then, for the present. This 
little conversation with you, Harry, has been 
quite delightful — reminding one of old days 
— but don't you lay hands on me again, or, 
by heavens, you will be a dead man the next 
moment; Addio, addio ! And for you, you 
pretty little signorina, with the black eyes 
and the dumb mouth, quando avrb il piacere 
di rivederla ? What, you don't speak Italian 
either? Never mind — a rivederla! a rive- 
derla ! I shall see both of you again, I 
hope." 

She walked back along the road to the 
gate of the park, where an open carriage 
was waiting. A servant opened the door 
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for her. She stepped up and took her seat, 
and *drove off alone, laughing and kissing her 
hands in a tipsy fashion to the people she 
had just left. 

" Coquette/' said Lord Earlshope, " that is 
my wife." 

He was watching every line of her face, 
with an anxious sadness, to gather what her 
first impulse would be. And yet he feit that 
in uttering these words he had for ever 
disgraced himself in her eyes, and deserved 
only to be thrust away from her with horror 
and shame. Indeed, he waited to hear her 
own lips pronounce his condemnation and 
decree his banishment. 

Coquette eame a step nearer and looked 
him in the face, and held out her hand, and 
said — 

" I know it all now, and am yery sorry for 

you." 

" But don't you remember all that I have 
done, Coquette?" with wonder in his look. 
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"I am not fit to take your hand. But if 
you would only listen to me for a moment — 
that is all I ask. Will you sit down, 
Coquette? I cannot excuse myself, but I 
want to teil you sometliing." 

" You have had a sad life," said Coquette, 
calmly. " I do now know the reason of many 
things, and I cannot be angry. It is no use 
to be angry now, when we are going away 
from each other." 

" You see that woman," he said, sinking 
down on the seat with an expression of the 
most utter and hopeless despair. " I married 
her when I was a lad fresh from College. I 
met her in Paris — I was travelling — she, too, 
was going about with her father, who 
called himself an officer ; I followed her from 
town to town ; and in three months I was 
married. Married ! — chained to a wild beast 
rather. When I got to know the hideous 
habits of the woman to whom I was indis- 
solubly linked, suicide was my first thought. 
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What other refuge had I from a State of 
things that was worse than anything death 
could bring on me ? The law cannot step in 
between her and me. Brutal and debased 
as she is, she has far too good a notion of 
the advantages of a tolerable income to risk 
it by doing anything on which I could claim 
a divorce. Ignorant and passionate she is ; 
but she is not a fool in money matters ; and 
so there was nothing for it but to buy up her 
absence by paying any price for it. I dis- 
covered what sort of woman she was before 
we ever returned to England ; and when I 
came back here, I came alone. I dreaded the 
exposure of the bhmder I had committed, 
partly on my own account, but chiefly on 
account of the disgrace I had brought on my 
family. How could I introduce this dr unken 
and insolent woman to my friends, and have 
them insulted by her open defiances of 
decency ? Year after year I lived down 
there at Earlshope — hearing only of her 
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wild escapades from a distance. I exacted 
from her, as a condition of giving her more 
than the half of my income, a promise to drop 
my name ; and perhaps you may have heard of 
the notorious Mrs. Smith Arnold, with whom 
the London magistrates are familiär. That 
is the woman you have just seen. These 
stories came to me down at Earlshope, until 
I dared scarcely open a newspaper; and I 
grew to hate the very sight of a woman, as 
being related to the devil who had ruined my 
life. And then you came to Airlie." 

He paused for a moment. She had never 
before seen him so moved. 

" I looked in your pure and young face/and 
I thought the world seemed to grow more 
wholesome and sweet. I began to believe 
that there were tender and true-hearted 
women in the world ; and sometimes I thought 
what I might have been, too, but for that 
irremediable blunder. Fancy some sinner in 
hell, who is tortured by remorse over the 
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sins and lost opportunities of his lifo, and 
there comes to him a bunch of pale violets, 
sweet with the fragrant memories of his 
youth, when the world was young and fair 
to hira, and he believed in the girl who was 
Walking with him and in the heaven over 
his head " 

" Ah, do not talk like that !" she said ; 
" it is more terrible than all you have told 
me." 

" You do not know the condition into 
which I had sunk. To you I was a niere 
idler, easy tempered, who walked about the 
country and aniused himself indolently. To 
myself I was a sepulchre, filled with the dead 
bones and dust of buried hopes and beliefs. 
What had I to live for ? When I went 
about and saw other men enjoying the 
comfort of happy domestic relations — men 
who had a home, and a constant companion 
and confidante to share their holiday excur- 
sions or their quiet summer evenings — my 
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own solitude and wretchedness were all the 
more forcibly thrust on me. I shut my- 
self up in that house at Airlie. It was enough 
if the days passed, and left me the enjoy- 
ments of hunger and thirst. Goodness knows, 
I did not complain much or seek to revenge 
myself on society for my own mistake. If 
my Wunder, according to the existing State 
of the law, demanded so much punishment, I 
was willing to suffer it. During these 
solitary days, I used to study myself as if 
there was another being beside me, and 
watch how the last remnants of belief in 
anything were being gradually worn away, 
bit by bit, by the Irritation of this sense 
of wrong. If you had known me as I really 
was when von first saw me, you would have 
shrank away in fear. Do von remember the 
morning I got up on the dog-cart to talk to 
von t 

u Yes,~ said Coquette, in a low voiee. 

44 For a few moments I forgot mysel£ 
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When I left you at the Manse, I discovered to 
my intense astonishment that I was quite 
cheerful — that the world seemed ever so 
much brighter, and that Airlie moor looked 
well in the sunlight. Then I thought of 
your Coming in among those gloomy Camero- 
nians, and whether your light and happy 
southern nature, which I saw even then, 
would conquer the prejudice and suspicion 
around you. It was a problem that interested 
me deeply. When I got to know you a little 
you used to teil me, inadvertently, how things 
were going on at the Manse, and I saw that 
the fight would be a hard one, but that you 
would win in the end. First of all, you took 
your cousin captive — that was natural. Then 
the Minister. Then you won over Leezibeth. 
There remains only Andrew now ; for I think 
you would secure a large majority in a plebis- 
cite of the villagers. As for myself, that I 
can scarcely talk about just yet. It seemed 
so harmless a thing at first for me to see you 
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— to have tlie comfort even of looking at you 
from a distance as you sat in the little church 
— or to pass you on the road, with a look and 
a smile. There was a new life in Airlie. 
Sometimes I thought bitterly of what might 
have been but for the error which had ruined 
me; but that thought disappeared in the 
actual enjoyment of your presence. Then I 
began to play with the danger that would 
have been more obvious to another man, but 
which I laughed at. For was it possible that 
i could fall in love, like a schoolboy, and sigh 
and write verses ? I began to make experi- 
ments with myself. You know the rest, 
Coquette ; but you do not know the remorse 
that Struck me when I found that my thought- 
lessness had pr epared a great misery for you." 
" It was no misery," she said, simply ; " it 
was a pleasure to me; and if it was wrong, 
which I do not know, it comes to an end now. 
And you — I am not angry with you, for your 
life has not been a happy one — and you did 
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not know until we were up in the Highlands 
that it mattered to me — and then you went 
away ." 

"Coquette," he said, "I won't have you 
make excuses for me. I can make none for 
myself. When I look at you, and think of 
what I ought to have done when you came to 
Airlie — I should have told you there and 
then, and guarded against every possibility — 
I feel that I am an outcast. But who would 
have thought it possible ?" he added, with his 
eyes grown distant and thoughtful. " I do 
not know how it has all come about ; but you 
and I are sitting together here for the last 
time, and we are going different ways — 
whither, who can teil ?" 

With that Coquette rose — no trace of 
emotion visible on the calm face. 

" Good-bye," she said. " I will hear of you 
sometimes through Lady Drum." 

" Good-bye, Coquette," he said, taking her 
hand. And then a stränge expression came 
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over his face, and he said, suddenly, a It is 
madness and wickedness to say it, but I will 
say it. Coquette, you will never forget that 
there is a man in the world who loves yon 
better than his own life — who will venture 
everything that remains to him in this world 
and the next to do yon the tdniest service. 
Will yon remember that — always? Good- 
bye, Coqnette — Grod bless yon for your 
gentleness, and yonr sweetness, and your 
forgiveness !" 

She turned from him, and walked away, 
and went up the steps towards the house, all 
by herseif. As she passed through the hall, 
Lady Drum met her, and asked her a 
question. The girl replied, quite calmly, 
though rather in a low voice, and passed on. 
Lady Drum was Struck with the expression ot 
her face, which was singularly colourless and 
immobile; and she looked after her as she 
went up the stairs. Was there not something 
unsteady in her gait ? The old lady followed 
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her, ancl went to the door of her room, and 
hstened. A great fear Struck her heart, for 
within there was a sound of wild weeping 
and sobbing ; and when she forthwith opened 
the door, and hurried into the room, she 
found Coquette sitting by the bedside, her 
face and hands buried in the clothes, and 
her slight frame trembling and convulsed 
with the passion of her grief. 

"What is it, Coquette? What is it, Co- 
quette ?" she cried, in great alarm. 

And she sat down by the girl, and drew 
her towards her bosom, as she would have 
done with her own child, and hid her face 
there. And then Coquette told her story. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

« 

coquette's FOREBODINGS. 

Sir Peter, was standing at the window, 
whistling — not for a wind, but perhaps for an 
appetite. His hands were in his pockets, and 
his hat rather on the side of his head. When 
he heard the footsteps of his wife on the stair, 
he removed his hat — she permitted no in- 
fringement of the ordinary rules of courtesy, 
even by her husband. 

Lady Drum came in so hurriedly that he 
turned to see what was the matter* Indeed, 
she advanced lipon him with such an air that 
he rather drew back, and certainly stopped 
his whistling. It was clear that the grave 
and stately lady was for once in her life in a 
towering passion. 
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" Are you a man ?" she said, with wrath in 
her voice. 

" I hope so," said Sir Peter, innocently. 

"Then you know what you have to do. 
You have to go at once to Lord Earlshope — I 
have scarcely the patience to name him — and 
teil him what every honest man and woman 
thinks of him — what it is he deserves for 
conduct unworthy of an African savage ." 

" G-ood heavens, my lady !" cried Sir Peter, 
" do you mean me to murder the man ? I am 
not Macbeth, and I won't be goaded into 
murdering anybody. What the dickens is it 
all about? What is the tragedy? Has he 
stolen some spoons? Whatever has turned 
you into a raging lioness ? ' 

It wa» Coquette who answered him. She 
had come into the room immediately after 
Lady Drum, and . she now came up, and 
interposed. 

"It is all a mistake, Sir Peter," she said, 
calmly. " I did teil Lady Drum something — 
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she did not wait to hear it all. Lord Earls- 
hope has done nothing to be blamed — it is a 
misapprehension — a mistäke." 

" Why, Lord Earlshope is a married man !" 
said Lady Drum, hotly. 

" That may be a crime, my dear," said Sir 
Peter, mildly ; " but it is one that brings with 
it its own punishment." 

" Lady Drum," said Coquette, in an intreat- 
ing voice, " I do wish you to come away. I 
will explain it all to you. Indeed, have I not 
the right to say you shall not teil any one 
what I have told you ?" 

" Certainly," said Sir Peter. " Who wants 
to betray a young lady's secrets ? Take her 
away, my dear child, and pacify her : I am 
afraid to meddle with her." 

Lady Drum stood irresolute. On the one 
side was the beseeching pf Coquette, on the 
other was the feather-brained husband, who 
apparently would not interest himself in any- 
thing but his lunch and his dinner. Tet the 
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brave old Scotchwoman had a glow of indig- 
nation burning in her cheeks, over the wrong 
which she deemed to have been committed 
towards the girl intrusted to her charge. But 
Coquette put her hand on her arm, and gently 
led her away from the room. 

"That's right," said Sir Peter to them, 
"keep your secrets to yourselves — they are 
dangerous property to lend. I don't want to 
hear any mysteries. I am for an easy life." 

When they had gone, he said to himself, 
drumming with his fingers on the window- 
panes — 

"Earlshope married — not snrprised at it. 
Very stränge of a young man to live by him- 
self down in the country. Made an ass of 
himself when he was a boy, doubtless — 
ashamed of it — proud of his family — the 
woman pensioned off. But what has all this 
to do with Miss Coquette? He can't have 
been making love to her, for she is going to 
marry her cousin. Well, no matter ; mysteries 
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are best left alone — and so are other peoples* 
affairs. Shall it be sherry, sherry, sherry, or 
hock, hock, hock? Hie, haec, hock, and a 
hujus hunc of ham, as we used to say at 
school. Very bad joke, very bad, bad, bad — 
infernal !" 

But Lady Drum was in no such careless 
mood; and very piteously Coquette had to 
beg of her not to make an exposure of the 
matter. Indeed, the girl besought her so 
earnestly that Lady Drum was driven into 
warm language to defend herseif, and at last 
she used the word "infamous." Then Co- 
quette rose up, quite pale and proud, and 
said — 

"I am sorry you think that, Lady Drum. 
Why ? Because I must go from your house. 
If he is infamous, I am infamous too, for I do 
not think he has done any wrong." 

"Not done wrong!" cried the old lady. 
"Not done wrong! A married man who 
trifles wi' the affections of a young girl !" 
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"He did not do so," eaid Coquette, calmly. 
" It was a misfortune that happened to us 
both — that is all ; you do not know how he 
haa vexed himself about this — what he suffered 
before — how we had determined not to see 
each other again. Ah, you do not under- 
stand it at all, if you think he is to blame. 
He is very miserable, that is what I know — 
that is enough for me to know ; and if he has 
done wrong, I have too ; and yet Lady Drum, 
if my mamma were here, I would go down on 
my knees before her, and I would teil her all 
about it t'rom the first day at Airlie, and I do 
know she would not be angry with me for 
what I have done ," 

Coquette turned away her head. Lady 
Drum went to her, and drew her nearer to 
her, and hid her head in her arms. 

" You are very unfortunate, my poor girl 
— for you are fond of him yet, are you not ?" 

" Oh, Lady Drum 1" she cried wildly, bursfc- 
ing into tears, "I do love him better tban 
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are best leffc alone — and so are other peoples' 
affairs. Shall it be sherry, sherry, Sherry, or 
hock, hock, hock? Hie, haec, hock, and a 
hujus hunc of ham, as we used to say at 
school. Yery bad joke, very bad, bad, bad — 
infernal !" 

But Lady Drum was in no such careless 
mood; and very piteously Coquette had to 
beg of her not to make an exposure of the 
matter. Indeed, the girl besought her so 
earnestly that Lady Drum was driven into 
warm language to defend herseif, and at last 
she used the word "infamous." Then Co- 
quette rose up, quite pale and proud, and 
said — 

44 1 am sorry you think that, Lady Drum. 
Why ? Because I must go from your house. 
If he is infamous, I am infamous too, for I do 
not think he has done any wrong." 

"Not done wrong !" cried the old lady. 
4i Not done wrong! A married man who 
trifles wi* the affections of a young girl !" 
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" He did not do so," said Coquette, calmly. 
"It was a misfortune that happened to us 
both — that is all ; you do not know how he 
has vexed himself about this — what he suffered 
before — how we had determined not to see 
each other again. Ah, you do not under- 
stand it at all, if you think he is to blame. 
He is very miserable, that is what I know — 
that is enough for me to know ; and if he has 
done wrong, I have too ; and yet Lady Drum, 
if my mamma were here, I would go down on 
my knees before her, and I would teil her all 
about it from the first day at Airlie, and I do 
know she would not be angry with me for 
what I have done ." 

Coquette turned away her head. Lady 
Drum went to her, and drew her nearer to 
her, and hid her head in her arms. 

" You are very unfortunate, my poor girl 
— for you are fond of him yet, are you not ?" 

" Oh, Lady Drum !" she cried wildly, burst- 
ing into tears, U I do love him better than 
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everything in the world — and I cannot help 
it — and now he is gone, I shall never see him 
again, neither here nor at Airlie, for he will 
not go back to Airlie — and all I wish now is 
that I might be dead, and not wake up 
morning after morning to think of him far 
away ." 

" Hush, child !" said the old woman, gravely. 
"You do not know what these wild words 
mean. You must teach yourself not to think 
of him. It is a sin to think of him." 

" But if I cannot help it," sobbed the girl ; 
"if it always comes back to me — all that 

happened at Airlie — and when we were 

* 

sailing in the summer time — how can I help 
thinking of him, Lady Drum? It is hard 
enough if I do not see him — and I would like 
to see him only once, to say that I am sorry 
for him — and that, whatever people may say, 
I know, and I will remember, that he was a 
good man — and very gentle to me — and very 
kind to all people, as you know, Lady Drum." 
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" You must think less of him, and more of 
yourself, my girl," said the old lady, kissing 
her tenderly. " It is a misfortuiie that has 
fallen ower ye, as you say; but you are 
young yet, with plenty o' life and spirits in 
ye, and ye must determine to eure yourself o' 
an infatuation which is dangerous and mis- 
chievous. Coquette, what for do ye look like 
that? Are ye in a trance? Bestir yourself, 
my lassie — listen, listen, there is your cousin 
come, and he is talking to Sir Peter in the 
hall" 

" My cousin ?" 

" Yes." 

Coquette shuddered, and turned away her 
head. 

"I cannot see him. Teil him, Lady 
Drum, I go back to Airlie to-morrow ; and I 
will see him when he comes in the autumn 
— perhaps." 

" Why do you say * perhaps ' like that, 
Coquette ?" 
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" The autnmn is a long way off, is it not ? 
Perhaps he will not be able to see me ; but I 
shall be at Airlie then ; and perhaps I shall 
know that he has come in to the churchvard 
to look for me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LEGEND OF EARLSHOPE. 

It was a wild night at Airlie. The sea could 
be heard breaking with tremendous force all 
along the shore, and the wind that blew about 
the moor brought with it occasional heavy 
showers of rain. Occasionally, too, there 
were rifts in the clouds ; and a white gleam 
of moonlight would shine out and down on 
the dark landscape. The villagers kept them- 
selves snug and warm indoors, and were 
thankful they were not out at sea on such a 
night. 

Earlshope was more sheltered; but if the 
house itself was not much shaken by the 
storm, its inmates would hear the moaning of 
the wind through the trees in the park, and 
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the howling of the gusts that tore through 
the fir-wood lying over by the moor. The 
male servants had gone over to Greenock for 
some reason or other ; and as the women-folks 
did not like to be quite left alone, the Pen- 
eioner had consented to come over from Airlie 
and sleep in the house that night. But first 
of all, of course, there was a general supper 
in the housekeepers room ; and then the Pen- 
sioner and the housekeeper and the two girls 
began to teil stories of old things that had 
happened in the neighbourhood. By-and-by 
that duty almost entirely devolved upon the 
Pensioner, who was known to be skilled in 
legends; and as he had also brought with 
him his fiddle, he set himself down generally 
to entertain the Company, fortifying himself 
from time to time with a tumbler of whisky- 
toddy, which the housekeeper carefully re- 
plenished. 

Somehow or other, as the night wore on, 
his stories and his music assumed a more and 
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more sombre and even weird and wild tinge. 
Perhaps the howling of the wind in the chim- 
neys, or the more distant sound of its wailing 
through the big trees in the park, lent an air ■ 
of melancholy tö the old ballads and legends 
he recited ; but, at all events, the circle of 
listeners grew almost silent, and sat as if 
spell-bound. He no longer played " There 
grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard," 
but sang to them, in a quavering and yet 
piain tive voice, the story of Ellen of Strathcoe, 

* 

who was rowed away over the lake when the 
moon was shining and the wind blowing 
lightly, but who never reached the shore. 
And then the old man came nearer to his 
own time, and told them of the awful stories 
of second sight that he had heard when a boy, 
over among the Cowal hüls — of warnings 
coming at the dead of the night — of voices 
heard in churchyards — of visions seen by 
persons in their own houses, as they sat alone 
in the evening. The girls listened partly to 
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him, and partly to the wind without. The 
great house seemed to be even more empty 
than nsual ; and the creaking of a door or the 
ßhaking of a window could be heard along 
the corridors Coming from distant rooms. 
Earlshope was a lonely place at that time of 
night — so far away from all houses, and so 
near to the wild moor. 

"But there is no story about Earlshope," 
said one of the girls. 

She spoke in a quite timid voice ; as if she 
were listening to the sounds without. 

" Wass you never told, then, o' sa auld man 
that lived here by himsel', and would ride 
about sa country at night, and drink by him- 
sel' in such a faishion as no man leevin would 
pelieve ?" 

They did not answer him : they only 
looked — their eyes grown apprehensive. 

" It wass an auld Lord Earlshope, as I hef 
peen told, and he wass a wild man for sa 
drink ; and no one in all sa country side 
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would go near him. Sa bairns would flee 
frorn him as he came riding down sa road, 
and he would ride at them, and fliehten them, 
and gallop on wi' shrieks o' laughin', just as 
if he wass sa teefle himsel'. And he would 
ride about sa country at nicht, and knock at 
folk's doors or Windows wi' his stick, and cry 
in tili them, and then ride on again, wud wi' 
laughin' and singin , just as if he wass pos- 
sessed. And sare wass a girl in Airlie — a 
bonnie young lassie she wass, as I hef peen 
told, and he did sweer on a Bible wis sa most 
dreadfu' sweerin', he would carry her some 
nicht to Earlshope, or eise set sa house on fire 
over herseif and her folk. And sa lassie— she 
was so frichtened she would never go outside 
sa house ; and it wass said she wass to go to 
G-reenock or to Glasgow into service — if sare 
was service then, for it wass a long time 

ago." 

The Pensioner here bethought him of his 

toddy, and turned to his glass. During 
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that brief pause there was a dead silence— x 
only some laurel bushes rustled outside in the 
wind; The Pensioner cleared his throat and 
resumed his tale. 

" And Lord Earlshope, as I hef peen told, 
did hear sat she would go away from Airlie, 
and he was in a great rage, and swore sat he 
would burn sa whole place down, and her too, 
and all her folk. But one day it wass known 
to him sat her parents would be over in Salt- 
coats ; and he had men sare, aud sa men got 
hold of sa lassie's folk, and clapped them into 
a big boat, and took sem out to sea. And sa 
lassie waited all sa afternoon, and say did not 
come home ; nor yet at nicht, and she was all 
by herseif, for she wass afraid to go out and 
speer at sa neighbours. And then, as I hef 
peen told, he did go to sa house at sa dead o* 
nicht, and pulled sa lassie out, and took her 
on sa horse, and rode over wi' her to Earls- 
hope — her screamin', him laughin' and sweer- 
in', as wass his ordinär'. And so wild wass 
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he wis sa drink, sat he ordered all sa servants 
out o' sa hause, and sey listened frae the out- 
side to sa awful noises in sa rooms — him 
ragin', and sweerin, and laughin', jist like sa 
teefle. And then, as I hef peen told, a licht 
was seen — and it grew — and it grew* — and 
flames wass in all sa windows — and sare was 
a roarinV and a noise, and a burnin' — and" 
when the mornin' wass come, Earlshope wass 
burned down to sa ground, and nothing could 
be seen o' sa lassie or sa auld man either." 

The Pensioner took another pull at the 
tumbler. It was getting more and more late. 

"And this, as I hef peen told, is a new 
Earlshope ; but sa auld man hass never gone 
away from sa place. He is still about here in 
sa night-time, I do not know he hass been 
seen ; but many's and many 's sa time he wass 
heard to laugh in among the trees in the 
park, and you will hear sometimes the sound 
of sa horses' feet not far from sa house. 
Trop, trop ! — trop, trop ! — sat is it — licht 
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licht — and you will not know whesser it is 
close by, or f ar away, only you will hear sa 
laughin' close by, as if it wass at your ear." 

Suddenly at this moment a string of the 
Pensioner's fiddle snapped with a loud bang, 
and there was a simultaneous shriek from the 
women. In the stränge pause that followed, 
when they all listened with a beating heart, 
it seemed to them that at some distance out- 
side there was a measured beat on the soft 
earth, exactly like the sound of a horse riding 
up to Earlshope. A minute or two more and 
the suspicion became a certainty. 

" Listen !" said one of the girls, instinc- 
tively seizing hold of her neighbour's arm. 
The wind was still moaning through the firs, 
but in the intervals the footfalls of the horse 
became more and more distinct, and were 
obviously drawing near to the house. 

" Mercy on us !" exclaimed the Housekeeper, 
with a scared face, "whä can it be at this 
time o' nicht ?" 
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" It is Coming nearer," said another. 

" Jeannie !" cried the third, in a frenzy of 
desperation, " dinna haud me by the airm — a 
body canna hear !" 

The measured sounds drew nearer, until 
they ceased, apparently, at the very door. 
Then there was the sharp clink of the bell- 
handle on the stone, and far away in the 
hollow corridor of the kitchen a bell jingled 
hideously. The Housekeeper uttered a cry, 
and started to her feet. 

" Gude forgi'e me, but there's no a Bible 
near at hand !" she exclaimed in an agony of 
trepidation. " Mr. Laumont, Mr. Laumont, 
what is to be done ? This is fearfu' — this is 
awfu' ! Jeannie, what for do ye no open the 
door ?" 

" Open the door ?" said the girl, faintly, 
with her eyes staring out of her head. 

" Ay, open the door !" said the House- 
keeper savagely. " Isn't it your business ?" 

" But — but — but — " stammered the girl, 
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with her teeth chattering, "n — no, to open 
the door to the deevil !" 

"I will open sa door !" said the Pensioner, 
calmly. 

When he rose and went into the dark hall 
the women followed close at his heels, all 
clinging to each other. Another vigorous 
pull at the bell had nearly brought them to 
their knees ; but Neil Laumont, groping his 
way to the door, began to fumble about for 
the bolts, using much florid and unnecessary 
Gaehc all the while. At last the bolts were 
withdrawn, and the door opened. On. the 
threshold stood the dusky figure of a man ; 
beyond him the horse from which he had 
dismounted, and which he held by the bridle. 
The women shrank back in affright — one of 
them uttering a piercing scream. The Pen- 
sioner stood for a moment irresolute, and then 
he advanced a step, and said, with a fine 
assumption of courage — 

" Who sa teefle are you, and what for you 
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will come to disturb a good and a godly 
house ? What is it sat you want ?" 

"Confound you, send somebody to take 
my horse !" was the sharp reply he met with 
from the mysterious stranger. " What's the 
matter ? Is there no one about the place but 
a pack of frightened women ?" 

" It is his Lordship himsel' !" cried Neil. 
" Eh, wha did expect to see you sa nicht ?" 

" Come and take my horse, you fool !" 

" Sat I will ; but it is no use calling names," 
answered Neil, while the women began to 
breathe. 

The Pensioner got the keys of the stable, 
and led off the horse, while Lord Earlshope 
entered the hall, called for lights, and began 
to rub the rain out of his eyes and hair. The 
whole house was presently in a scurry to have 
his Lordship s wants attended to ; but there 
was considerable delay, for none of the 
women would go singly on the shortest 
errand. When, after some time, Neil re- 
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turned from feeding and grooming the horse 
in a rough and ready fashion, he infused some 
little courage into the household ; and at 
length the turmoil caused by the unexpected 
arrival subsided somewhat. Finally, Lord 
Earlshope called the Housekeeper into^ his 
study, and said to her — 

"I shall leave early to-morrow morning. 
There have been no visitors at Earlshope 
recently ?" 

" No, your Lordship." 

€i It is very likely that a woman — a Mrs. 
Smith Arnold she calls herseif — will come 
here to-morrow and ask to be shown over the 
place. You will on no account allow her to 
come into the house, — you understand ?" 

" But wha can come here the morn ?" said 
the Housekeeper ; " it's the Sabbath." 

" This person may drive here. In any 
case, you will allow no stranger to come into 
the place." 

44 1 wish the men folks were coming back 
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afore Monday," said the Housekeeper, who was 
still a trifle perturbed by the Pensioners 
stories. 

"Cannot three of you keep one woman 
from Coming into the house ? You can lock 
the doors — you need not even talk to her." 

Having received her Instructions, the House- 
keeper left ; and Lord Earlshope went to a 
writing desk, and addressed an envelope to a 
firm of solicitors in London. The words he 
then wrote and enclosed in the envelope were 
merely these — " Beserve payment to Mrs. 
Smith Arnold^ if demanded. The stipulation^ 
have not beert observed. I will call on you in a 
feto days. — Earlshope." 

It was close on midnight when he entered 
the house; and shortly after daybreak next 
morning he had again set out, telling no one 
of his intentions. The servants, accustomed 
to his abrupt Comings and goings, were not 
surprised ; but none of them forgot the 
manner in which Lord Earlshope had ridden 
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up at midnight to the house in the fashion of 
his notorious ancestor. As for the House- 
keeper, she was more consequential thän ever, 
having been intrusted with a secret. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE MINISTERS PUBLISHER. 



Otf the morning of the day on which Lord 
Earlshope paid this sudden visit to Airlie, the 
Minister came down into the parlour of the 
Manse, where Leezibeth was placing the 
breakfast things. 

" Miss Cassilis is Coming home to-day," he 
said. 

" Atweel, Fm glad to hear't," said Leezi- 
beth, uttering that peculiar sigh of resigna- 
tion with which most elderly Scotchwomen 
receive good news. 

The boys were all rejoiced to hear that 
Coquette was Coming, for they had not for- 
gotten the presents she had promised them, 
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and they knew from of old that she was as 
little likely to forget. This being Saturday, 
and a wet Saturday, too, they unanimously 
resolved to stay at home, and play at " bools " 
in the lobby until Coquette should arrive 
from Glasgow. But the restraint of this 
form of amusement became insufferable. Lee- 
zibeth's remonstrances about their noise — the 
Minister being then engaged with his sermon 
— at last drove them out of the house and up 
into the hay-loft, where they had unlimited 
freedom of action and voice. 

Leezibeth delivered to Andrew the neces- 
sary Orders about the dog-cart in a somewhat 
defiant way — she knew he would not regard 
very favourably the return of the young 
lady. But Andrew kept most of his grum- 
bling to himself ; and Leezibeth only over- 
heard the single word " Jezebel." 

" Jezebel !" she cried, in a sudden flame of 
anger. " Wha is Jezebel ? Better Jezebel 
than Shimei the Benjamite, that will be 
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kenned for ever only by his ill-temper and 
his ill-tongue." 

Leezibeth stood there, as if daring him to 
say another word. Andrew was a prudent 
man. He began to tie his shoe, and as he 
stooped he only muttered — 

" 'Hm ! If Shimei had had a woman's 
tongue, David micht hae suffered waur. And 
it's an ill time come to us if we are a' to bend 
the knee to this foreign woman, that can 
scarcely be spoken o' withoot offence. Better 
for ns a' if the Ministers brither had been 
even like Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim. As it 
was said o' him, * I will cast thee out, and thy 
mother that bare thee, into another country, 
where ye were not born, and there shall ye 
die. But to the land whereunto they desire 
to return, thither shall they not return/ " 

" Od, I wish Maister Tammas could hear 
ye !" said Leezibeth, in desperation at being 
out-talked. 

"Ay, ay, Maister Tammas, it was an. ill 
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day for him that she came to the Manse. 
Mark my words, the Minister '11 repent him 
o't when he sees his auldest son a wreck and 
a ruin, and a by-word i* the country-side. 
He'll turn aside from his ain folk, Leezibeth, 
and marry ane o' the daughters o' Heth." 

" What for no ?" cried Leezibeth. " Where 
could he wale out a bonnier lass ? I wish 
ye'd "stop yer yaumering, and look oot some 
plaids and rugs for the dog-cairt, for there's 
wind and rain enough to last us for the rest 
o' the ye a" 

A vwy surly man was Andrew Bogue when 
he set out at mid-<day to drive over to the 
Station« He was enveloped so that only the 
tip of his nose oould be seen ; for the wind 
was dashing heavy showers over the moor, 
and the sea was white with the breakmg of 
the groat w&ves. It was not a day to improve 
* maar's tesnper; and when, at last, Coqxteue 
axtwed, Andrew was not the most pleasant 
person to bid her welcome. 



k 
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Coquette was alone. Sir Peter was for 
accompanying her on the brief railway 
journey; but ehe wöuld not hear of it, as 
she knew that the dog-cart would await her 
arrival. Coquette came out into the little 
Station. She asked Andrew to get her 
luggage ; and while he was gone she turned 
and looked up to the high country b'eyond 
which Airlie lay. How dismal it looked ! 
The wind was moving heavy masses of dull 
grey cloud across the sky, and between her 
and the gloomy landscape hovered the mist 
of the rain, underneath which the trees 
drooped, and the roads ran red. She could 
not see the sea ; but the tumbling piain of 
sombre waves would not have brightened the 
scene much. And so at last she took her seat 
on the dog-cart, and hid herseif in thick shawls 
and rugs, and so was driven away through 
the dripping and desolate country. It was 
so different from her first Coming thither ! 

" They are all well at Airlie ?" she said. 
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" Weel aneuch," said Andrew ; and that 
was all the conversation which passed between 
them on the journey. 

They drew near Earlshope, and Coqnette 
saw the entrance to the park, and the great 
trees standing desolately in the rain. There 
was the strip of fir-wood, too, near which she 
had pärted with Lord Earlshope but a short 
time ago, on that pleasant summer morning. 
The place looked familiär, and yet unfamiliar. 
The firs were almost black under the heavy 
rain-clouds, and there was no living creature 
abroad to temper the loneliness'and desolation 
of the moor which stretched beyond. It 
seemed to Coquette that she was now coming 
back to a prison, in which she must spend the 
rest of her life. Hitherto all had been un- 
certainty as to her future, and she had sur- 
rendered herseif to the new and sweet ex- 
periences of the moment with scarcely a 
thought. But now all the past had been 
shut up as if it were a sealed book, and there 
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remained to her — what ? Coquette began to 
think that she had seen the best of life, and 
that she would soon feel old. 

She weilt into the Manse. It did not look 
a cheerful place just then. Outside, rain and 
cold ; inside, the wind had blown the smoke 
down one of the chinineys, and the atmosphere 
of the house was a dull blue. But Leezibeth 
came running to meet her, and overwhelmed 
her with fussy kindness about her wet clothes, 
and hurried her upstairs, and provided her 
with warm slippers, and what not, until 
Coquette — who had abandoned herseif into 
her hands — became aware that she was un- 
gratefully silent about those little attentions. 

"You are very kind to nie, Leesiebess,*' 
she said. 

"'Deed no, I'm fair delighted to see ye 
back, miss," said Leezibeth, " for the Manse 
has been like a kirkyaird since the day ye 
left it. The Minister has been shut up in the 
study frae mornin' tili nicht — the laddies at 

VOL. III. L 
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the schule, and that cantankerous auld man 
grumbling until a body's life was like to be 
worried out. And I'm thinking Glasgow 
doesna agree wi' ye, miss. Ye are looking a 
wee bit worn and pale; but running about 
tbe moor will soon set ye up again." 

" It is not pleasant to go on the moor 
now," said Coquette, with a little shrug, as 
she looked out of the window on the desolate 
prospect. 

"But it canna be aye rainin' — though it 
seems to try sometimes," said Leezibeth. " I 
wish it had been ordained that we should get 
nae mair weet than the farmers want — it is 
just a wastery o' the elements to hae rain 
pourin' down like that." 

Then Coquette began to inquire why her 
uncle had not come to see her ; and Leezibeth 
explained that the Minister was fairly buried 
alive in his books ever since he had began 
seriously to work at his Concordance. So 
she ran downstairs, and went into the study, 
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and went up to him and dutifully kissed 
him. 

The Minister looked up with dazed eyes, 
and a pleased look came into the sad grey 
face. 

"You have come back, my girl ? And 
you are well ? And you have enjoyed your- 
self in Glasgow ?" 

He failed to notice the somewhat tired air 
that had not escaped Leezibeth's keen eyes. 

"You have been hard at work, uncle, I 
can see ; and I am come back to interrupt 
it." 

" Why ?" said the Minister, in some alarm. 

" Because I cannot let you kill yourself 
with your books. When the weather does 
become fine again, you will go out with me, 
and leave your books alone for a time." 

" I cannot dö that," he said looking at 
the sheets before him. " I have purposed 
having this work finished by the end o' the 
year, so that, if I am spared and in health, 
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I might even undertake another with .the 
incoming o' the new year. But sometimes I 
fear my labour will be thrown away. I am 
not familiär wi' the booksellers and such 
persons as undertake to bring out new works. 
The expense of it would be far too great for 
my own means, and yet I do not know how 
to recommend it to the notice of those whose 
business it is to embark money in such enter- 
prises. I do not desire any profit or proceeds 
from the sale of the work, but I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with such things to 
know whether that will be an inducement. 
The cost of bringing out such a work must 
be great — Mr. Gillespie, the Schoolmaster, 
did even mention so large a sum as one 
hundred pounds, but I am afraid not with 
sufficient caution or knowledge." 

Coquette knelt down beside the old man, 
and took his band in both of hers. 

" Uncle," she said, " I am going to ask you 
for a great favour." 
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" And what is it ?" 

" No, you must promise first." 

"It is impossible — it is contrary to the 
teaching of Scripture to promise what it may 
be impossible to perform," said the Minister, 
who was perhaps vaguely influenced by the 
story of the daughter of Herodias. 

" Ah, well, it does not matter. Uncle, I 
want you to let me be your publisher." 

" What do you mean, Catherine ?'* 

" Let me publish your book for you. You 
know my papa did leave me some money — it 
is useless to me — I do nothing with it — it 
becomes more and more every year, and does 
nothing for anybody. This would be an amuse- 
ment for me. I will take your book, uncle ; 
and you shall have no more of bother with it, 
and I will get it printed, and my Cousin 
Tom — he will send me word how the people 
do buy it in Glasgow." 

" But — but — but — ," stammered the Minis- 
ter, who could scarcely understand at first 
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this astounding proposal, "my child, this 
generosity you propose might entail serious 
loss, which I should feel more than if it were 
my own. It is a grave matter, this Publish- 
ing of a book — it is one that young people 
cannot understand, and is not lightly to be 
undertaken. We will put a&ide this offer of 
yours, Catherine " 

" No, uncle, you must not," she said, 
gently, as she rose and put her hand on his 
Shoulder. And then she drooped her head 
somewhat, as if in shame, and said to him 
in a low voice, quite close to his ear, " If my 
mamma were here, she would do it for you, 
uncle, and so you must let me." 

And then she kissed him again, and went 
away to call the boys, who were rather 
anxiously awaiting that summons. They were 
taken up to her sitting-room, and- thither also 
came Leezibeth, partly to preserve order, and 
partly to open one of Coquette's boxes, which 
was placed on a side-table. Coquette, by this 
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time, had plucked up her spirits a Httle bit. 
The fire was tmrning more brightly in the 
room, and Leezibeth had prepared some tea 
for her. And so, when this box was finally 
opened, she proceeded to display its contents 
in the fashion of a small show-woman ; deli- 
vering a grave lecture to the circle of boys, 
who looked on as hungry-eyed as hawks. 
That decorum did not last long. In a very 
Httle while there was a turmoil in the room, 
and boyish shrieks of laughter over Coquette's 
ironical jokes went pealing all over the house. 
For she had brought this for that cousin, and 
that for the other one ; and there was a great 
deal of blushing, and of confused thanks, and 
of outrageous merriment over the embarrass- 
ment of the others. Coquette seemed to have 
purchased an inexhaustible störe of presents ; 
and what astonished them more than all was 
the exceeding appropriateness and exceptional 
value of those gifts. 

" Look here, Coquette," said Dugald, " who 
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told you I lost that knife with the corkscrew 
and the gimlet, and the file in it — for this ane 
is jist the same ?" 

" Look here, Dugald," remarked the young 
lady, standing before him. a Will you please 
to teil me how you addressed me just now ?" 

"Oh," said Dugald, boldly, "the Whaup 
never called ye anything eise, and ye seemed 
well enough pleased." 

Here there was a good deal of laughter at 
Coquette's expense ; for these young gentle- 
men had formed their own notion of the rela- 
tion between their brother and Coquette. 

** Then," she said, " when you are as tall as 
the Whaup, and as respectful to me as he is, 
you may call me Coquette ; but not tili then, 
Master Dugald." 

In the midst of all this confusion and noise, 
a sudden lull occurred. Coquette turned and 
saw the tall, spare figure of her uncle at the 
half-opened door, where he had been for some 
time an unperceived and amused spectator of 
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the proceedings. One or two of the boys had 
caught sight of him, and had instantly curbed 
their wild merriment. But even although 
this was Saturday, it was clear the Minister 
was not in an impatient mood with their up- 
roar. On the contrary, he walked into the 
room, and over to Coquette, and put his hand 
affectionately on her head. 

" Tou are a very good girl, Catherine," he 
said. 

The boys looked on this demonstration 
of kindliness with the utmost surprise. Sei- 
dom, indeed, had they seen their father forget 
that rigour of demeanour which the people in 
many parts of Scotland retain as the legacy 
of Puritanical reticence in all matters of the 
feelings and emotions. And then the compli- 
ment he paid to her ! 

"I hope you are not being troubled by 
those unruly boys, who have much to learn 
in manners," said the Minister, with a good- 
natured gravity. " But Leezibeth must see 
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to that ; and so, since you are come home, 
Catherine, I begin to think I should like to 
hear the sound of music again. I think the 
Manse has not been quite so cheerful since 
you left, somehow ; and I have missed you 
much in the evenings. As for music, I have 
had occasion lately to notice how much King 
David was in the habit of speaking about 
music, and about musical instrumenta and the 
singing of the voice. Perhaps we in this 
country have an unwarrantable prejudice 
against music — an exercise that we know 
the chosen people of the Lord prized 
highly." 

It was now Leezibeth's turn to be asto- 

nished. To hear the Minister ask for music 
on a Saturday — the day of his studying the 
sermon ; and to hear him disagree with the 
estimation in which that godless pastime was 
held by all decent, sober-minded, responsible 
folk, were matter for deep reflection to her, 
and not a little alarm and pain. Yet in her 
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secret heart she was not sorry that Coquette 
sat down to the piano. Had she dared, she 
would have asked her to sing one of the old 
Scotch songs that had first drawn her towards 
the young French girl. 

But Coquette, also remembering that it was 
Saturday, began to play " Drumclog," and 
the beating of the wind and rain without was 
soon lost in the solemn and stately hannonies 
of that fine old air. And then, as in days 
gone by, she played it sharply and trium- 
phantly; and a thrill went through the 
Minister' s heart. He drew his chair nearer 
to the piano, and heard the close of the brief 
Performance with a sigh. 

" Catherine," he said, rather absently, " was 
there not a song you used to sing about re- 
turning to your home after being away from 
it for a time ? It was a French song, I 
think ; and yet the music of it seemed to 
me praiseworthy." 

" I do know that song," said Coquette, in a 
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low voice. " But — but — I cannot sing it any 



more." 



The Minister did not notice the pain that 
was visible on her face. 

" Yet perhaps you remember the music 
sufficiently to play it on the instrument 
without the help of the voice," said the 
grey-haired old man — apparently forgetting 
altogether that Leezibeth and the boys were 
in the room. 

Coquette began to play the air. It was the 
song that told of the happy return to France 
after three long years of absence. She had 
returned to her home, it is true — leaving be- 
hind her many wild, and sad, and beautiful 
memories; and now that she was back to 
Airlie, it seemed as though the desolate wind 
and the Tain outside were but typical of the 
life that awaited her there. Coquette played 
the air as if she were in a dream ; and, at last, 
her cousin Dugald, standing at the end of the 
piano, was surprised to see her face get more 
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and more bent down, and her fingering of the 
keys more and more uncertain. 

16 What for are ye greetin' ?" he said to 
her, gently; but Coquette could make no 
answer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN APPARITION. 

Coquette had never got accustomed to the 
depressing stillness and gloom of the Sabbath 
as it was kept at Airlie ; and on this, the first 
morning of what seemed to be the beginning 
of a new era of her life, she almost feared 
what she would have to encounter. She 
dreaded the death-like silence of the morn- 
ing, the sombre procession of the people to 
church, the sharp, imperative jangle of the 
bell, and then the long, drowsy, monotonous 
day spent indoors, with the melancholy sound 
of Leezibeth reading aloud to herseif in the 
kitehen. Once, as she lay ill, she talked to 
Leezibeth about the pleasant Sundays she had 
learnt to love in her youth — the cheerfiil 
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gathering of friends and acquaintances at the 
small chapel in the early morning — the touch- 
ing nmsic — the solemn lights in the recesses 
of the building — then out into the clear air 
again, and home to meet all manner of rela- 
tives and friends who had come to spend a 
quiet holiday. Against all this, Leezibeth 
natnrally protested strongly ; and even 
warmed into poetic language, as elderly 
Scotchwomen will, who have been familiär 
all their life with the picturesque phraseology 
of the Bible. 

" It is the day set apart," she eaid, — " it is 
the day of the Lord ; and He walks about on 
that day, and looks at all that He has made, 
as it was efter a new creation." 

" And are you afraid of Hirn," said Co- 
quette, as she lay half-dreaming on the sofa ; 
" are you afraid of Hirn, that you all keep in- 
doors on that day, and scarce speak to each 
other, and let no sound be heard ?" 

On this particular morning the earth itself 
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seemed steeped in gloom. The storm had so 
far abated that the trees no longer bent before 
the wind, and there was no rain. But over- 
head and stretching far down to the horizon 
was a pall of thick, lurid, steel-blue cloud; 
and the mountains of Arran threw sombre 
shadows deep down into the cold grey of the 
sea. The fir woöds near at hand seemed 
almost black ; those on the slopes going south- 
ward lay as a series of dusky and indistin- 
guishable patches on the misty greys and 
greens of the landscape. The road going 
down the moor had been washed red ; and 
the rapid and drumly stream had overflown 
its narrow banks. 

The boys were all in their Sunday clothes, 
and were secretly caressing in their pockets 
all the time of family worship the presents 
Coquette had brought them from Glasgow. 
Leezibeth was particular that Coquette should 
put on thick boots, as the roads were so wet ; 
and in time, after much hurrying, and whis- 
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dering, and admonition, they all set out for 
church. 

It was a cheerless day, cold and damp, and 
the wind had a raw feeling about it. The 
cracked bell of the old church was pealing out 
its summons, and up from Airlie came the 
struggling and solemn procession of people, 
seemingly afraid to speak to each other, 
nearly all of them dressed in stiff and un- 
gainly black clothes. Fortunately for Co- 
quette, she was overtaken by an old friend of 
hers, and she welcomed him gladly, for she 
knew that he would talk to her even to the 
church door. It was the Pensioner. 

" And I wass told you would pe pack, Miss 
Cassilis," said Neil, " and rieht glad was I 
to hear't ; and how is it that you will like 
Glasgow ?" 

'• I did like it very much," said Coquette. 

" Oh, it is sa grand place — but you will 
need to know where to go for sa goot whisky 
before you will go to Glasgow." 

VOL. III. M 
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Coquette hinted that she had not disco- 
vered the pet public-house that Neil evi- 
dently had in his mind's eye, whereupon the 
old Highlandman was profuse and earnest in 
his apologies — he had not " meant it was for 
sa likes o' her to think o' a public-house/' and 
>so forth. 

Just at this moment, when the party from 
the Manse had nearly reached the path across 
the moor to the church, and were therefore 
on the point of joining the slow stream of 
people that came up from the village, the 
noise of a carriage was heard behind them. 
Instantly all the faces of the people were 
turned. Such a sound had rarely indeed been 
heard at Airlie on a Sunday morning ; and 
there was a manifest lingering on the moor- 
land road to see who this might be that was 
outraging the solemn and decorous gravity of 
the Sabbath. 

Coquette, the Pensioner, Leezibeth, and the 
boys, stepped to one side, to let the carriage 
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pass. But it had not passed them, when the 
loud voice of a woman was lieard ordering 
the driyer to pull up. The vehicle, indeed, 
stopped close by the party from the Manse ; 
and Coquette, looking up, saw to her astonish- 
ment and dismay that she was confronted by 
the woman who had. walked up to Lord Earls- 
hope and her in the park. 

"What! The little Italian princess!" 
cried the woman, with her bold, black eyes 
fixed on the girl with a look of impudent 
merriment. "So this is ^here you come 
from, is it ? Here, won't you shake hands 
with me ?" 

She sat round in the carriage, and put 
her hand over the side. Coquette shrank 
back a step, and inadvertently caught hold of 
Neil's arm. 

" She is afraid of me/'! said the woman in the 
carriage to her companion — another woman, 
less gaudily dressed, who sat on the opposite 
side of the carriage. "She cuts me. Our 
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country beauties are proud. Büt you were 
not born and bred in this desolate hole, were 
you ? n she added, addressing Coquette. 

The girl was too much alarmed to reply. 
The whole scene was visible to the people, 
who made no pretence of Walking on to the 
church, but stopped and stared at the stränge 
spectacle of a bold, red-faced, impudent 
woman addressing the Ministers niece, and 
breaking the stillness of the Sabbath morn- 
ing, with her loud talking and her indecent 
laughter. 

The scene only la&ted for a couple of 
seconds, however. The Pensioner walked 
boldly up to the side of the carriage, and said — 

" What is it you will want wis sa Minis- 
ters niece ?" 

For reply, he got a handful of raisins and 
almonds tossed into his face ; and then, with 
another shriek of laughter, in which her 
companion joined, the woman called aloud to 
her coachman — 
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" Drive on to Earlshope." 

" To Earlshope !" whispered the villagers 
amoDg thcmselves ; and then they looked at 
Coquette, who, pale and yet apparently self- 
possessed, had crossed into the path with 
Leezibeth, and was already Walking slowly 
towards the church. 

For an instant or two the Pensioner stood 
looking at the retreating carriage, his whole 
frame trembling with rage at the insnlt he 
received. Of the rapid Gaelic he uttered 
there and then, it was fortunate the villagers 
could overhear or nnderstand but little. Then, 
with a proud and dignified air, he drew up 
his Shoulders, and marched in military fashion 
after Coquette, whom he overtook. 

• " Earlshope ! Earlshope !" said the old man, 
puffing and snorting with indignation. " It 
will be no Earlshope she will see sa day. Oh, 
I will know all apout it. We wass warned — 
and when his Lordship did ride away this 
morning, his last words was apout this leddy 
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that might be for Coming to look at sa 
house." 

" Was Lord Earlshope here this morning ?" 
said Coquette, quickly. 

The Pensioner was startled to find what he 
had done. In his indignation, he had told 
not' only what he knew himself, but also that 
which had been given him as a profound 
secret by the Housekeeper. Never in his life 
before had he been so indiscreet ; and in his 
perplexity and alarm he made wild and des- 
perate efforts to recover the ownership of 
these mysteries. 

" No, no, no !" he said, hurriedly, and with 
every token of vexation. "It will pe all 
nonsense that sa woman has put into my 
head. His Lordship at Earlshope ? He 
hassna been sare for many and many's sa 
day, as sure as I will pe porn !" 

The Pensioner gave this last assurance 
with a downcast head and in a sort of anxious 
whisper ; for they were now near the church 
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door, where outspoken lies might be danger- 
ous cattle to meddle with. Coquette's calni 
eyes looked at the old man, and saw his per- 
turbation. She perceived that he had unin- 
tentionally revealed a secret. Lord Earlshope 
had left the neighbourhood only that morn- 
ing; and with that, and this wild escapade of 
his wife to think over — even if she had nothing 
of her own to trouble her mind — she entered 
the small building. For a moment she could 
not help thinking that if, instead of listening 
to the harsh psalm-singing, she could have 
gone away and knelt down all by herseif in 
one of the small, twilight reeesses in a eertain 
little chapel on the Loire, she would have 
been happy. It would have been to her Kke 
bending down once more at her mother's 
knee. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



EARLSHOPE 18 INVADED. 



Meanwhile the carriage had been driven on 
to the gates of Earlshope. The Lodgekeeper 
came out, and naturally opened the gates, 
although eufficiently surprised to see any- 
body arrive at such a time. When, at last, 
it stood before the stone-steps of the house, 
the occupants got out. The Housekeeper was 
already standing there, in front of the open 
door, glaring defiance. 

The first of the two women walked up the 
steps in a slow and pompous fashion, and, 
with an air of mock-heroic gravity, handed 
her a card, on which was printed Mrs. Smith 
Arnold. 
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" 'Deed no !" said the Housekeeper, rather 
incoherently. 

Mrs. Arnold looked at her companion, and 
shrugged her Shoulders. 

"My good woman, I suppose you can't 
read. That is not a begging letter. It is a 
card. I have the permission of Lord Earls- 
hope to look over the house — I don't mean to 
steal anything, but you may oome with us 
wherever we go, if you please." 

The Housekeeper began to wax warm. 

t€ Canna read ! I can read weel aneugh ; 
and what I say is, that not one step into this 
house will ye gang the day, his Lordship's 
permission or no permission." 

" What do you mean, woman ?" said Mrs. 
Arnold, with a fine assumption of haughtiness. 

" I mean what I say," said the Scotch- 
woman, doggedly. "And I havena been 
kept »frae the kirk a' for nothing, as ye'll find 
out, gin ye attempt ony o' your fine airs 
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These latter words were spoken rather hotly, 
and both the women who stood before her 
looked surprised. However, the soi-disant 
Mrs. Arnold pieked up some temper, and 
merely exelaiming — " Oh, the creature's 
mad !" bnished past her into the house, 
along with her companion. Lord Earlshope's 
plenipotentiary was at once stupefied and 
powerless. In order to avoid a public scandal 
on the Sabbath morning, she had sent the 
other servants to church, confident that her 
own authority would be suffieient to repulse 
any curious visitors. Now she found the 
house invaded by two stränge women, and she 
was placed in an awkward dilemma. If she 
went through the house with them, she would 
condone their offence, and be unable to oust 
them ; if she went for help to the lodge, they, 
in the meantime, might pillage and plunder in 
every direction. She followed them. 

She gradually perceived that they were 
not thieves. Indeed, Mrs. Smith Arnold 
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betrayed a singular acquaintance with many 
objects in the house, particularly in a small 
drawing-room or morning-room which Lord 
Earlshope was scarcely ever known to enter. 

" But where is my portrait ?" she said. 

" Your portrait !" repeatedthe Housekeeper, 
with all her indignation welling up again. 

" Woman, you are an ass — a microcepha- 
lous idiot in fact, but you don't know it, and 
it is no matter. He might have brought my 
portrait here ; it is a dull hole, and it might 
have cheered him. And this is the place he 
used to talk about with something like rap- 
ture ! Good heavens ! it is dismal as a 
church. Look at the deserted country and 
the bare shore and the black sea. What's 
the name of those mountains out there ?" 

" Ye had better ask them," said the House- 
keeper, " since ye can make free enough to 
come into a stränge house, and talk as if 
everything belonged to ye." 

*' And so it does — so it does ; that is the 
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joke of it. You would understand it if you 
were not such an ass, my good woman ; but I 
am afraid you are a very stupid person." 

"Are ye going to leave this house?" sai$ 
the Housekeeper, in a blaze of anger. 

But the temper of the Housekeeper was 
nothing to the sudden passion that shot into 
the blaek eyes of this woman, as she said, 

" Don t talk to me ! I teil you, don t talk 
to me, or I will dash a bottle of vitriol in your 
face, and blind you, blind you, blind you !" 

Then she burst into an ironical laugh. 

" What a fool you are — an ass — an idiot ! 
You haven't got the brains of a slow-worm. 
My good woman, believe me, you are an ass." 

She began to turn over the things on the 
table — books, photographs, cards, and what 
not. The Housekeeper started and listened. 
There was a sound of footsteps on the stair. 
In a minute or two, the Pensioner made his 
appearance at the door, tall and erect. 

At the sight of this ally, all the House 
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keeper's courage and anger returned. She 
denounced 'the strangers as thieves and pick- 
pockets. She appealed to the Pensioner to 
help her. She conjured him to turn them 
out of the house. 

" Sat is what I will do," observed Neil, 
advancing calmly, with the sort of deferential 
and yet firm air of the private soldier. 

" Please, mem, will ye go, or will I pit ye 
öot o' sa house ?" 

" Lay a finger on me, and I will set fire to 
the place, and burn you and it into cinders. 
Savages that you are — and idiots ! " 

" You will say what you please," observed 

Neil, who probably considered these phrases 

as rather feeble when compared with some 

that he knew in his native tongue ; " but I 

mean to put ye both oot o' sa house. I will 

not strike you — Cootness knaws ; but I will 

jist tek ye up, one by one, and carry ye down 

sa stairs, and out into sa gairden, and leave ye 
there. Will ye go f or will ye not go ?" 
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"Do you know who I am, you idiot?" 
cried the woman, with her face grown purple 
with passion. 

Her companion laid her hand on her arm ; 
ßhe shook her off. 

" I do not care," said the Pensioner. 
" I am Lady Earlshope, you ignorant brutes 
and beasts!" she cried. "And I will have 
every one of you starved until a crow would 
not pick your eyes out, and TU have 
you whipped, and starved, you ignorant 
hounds !" 

" Lady Earlshope !" said the Housekeeper, 
rather falling back. 

The quieter of the two women again inter- 
posed and endeavoured to pacify her com- 
panion. She,i ndeed, seemed rather frightened. 
Eventually, however, she managed to get her 
infuriated mistress coaxed out of the room 
and down the stair ; and as they were going 
down, they nearly stumbled over a third 
occupant of the house^ — the Lodgekeeper, who, 
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knowing that the Housekeeper was alone, had 
come up to see if he could be of assistance. 

" Who are you ?" she asked. " Oh, I re- 
member. I suppose you have been listening. 
Well, you can go and teil your babbling 
neighbours of the reception Lady Earlshope 
met with in her own house." 

This is preeisely what the man did. He 
had overheard much of the stormy scene in 
the drawing-room, and, being of a prudent 
disposition, did not wish to have anything to 
do with it. When the carriage drove off, he 
went back to the lodge, leaving the House- 
keeper and the Pensioner uuder the delusion 
that they alone knew the relationship of this 
woman to Lord Earlshope. But the Lodge- 
keeper revealed the secret, in an awe-stricken 
way, to his wife, who whispered it, in pro- 
found confidence, to one of the female ser- 
vants, who told it to her mother in the 
village. 

There it ran the round, with such exagge-. 
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rations and comments as may be imagined ; 
and if Coquette had been looked on rather 
askance from the moment of her Coming to 
Airlie, this news placed her under the ban of 
a definite suspicion, and even horror. What 
were her relations with the drunken and pas- 
sionate woman who had accosted her, in the 
open face of day, on that memorable Sabbath 
morning? What was the meaning of her 
intiraacy with Lord Earlshope, and the cause 
of his visits to the Manse ever since she had 
come to live there ? 

Even the children caught the fever of dis- 
trust, and avoided Coquette. That would have 
been a bitter thing for her to bear, had she 
noticed it ; but she was perhaps too much occu- 
pied then with her own sad thoughts. Nor 
was the Minister aware that his own conduct 
in harbouring this girl was forming the sub- 
ject of serious remark in the village. The 
excuses made for him were in themselves ac- 
cusations. He was withdrawn from worldly 
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affairs. He was engrossed in his books. He 
was liable to be imposed on. All this was 
said; but none the less was it feit that the 
duty of looking sharply after the conduct of 
his household and the persons around him was 
speeially incumbent on one whose business it 
was to see narrowly to the interests of the 
Church, and set an example to his Christian 
brethren. 
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CHARTER XIH. 
coqüette's soxg. 

For a long period Coquette's life at Airfie 
was so uneventful that it may be passed over 
with the briefest notice. It seemed to her 
that r she had passed throngh that season of 
youth and spring-time when romance and the 
wild joys of anticipation ought to colour for a 
brief time the atmosphere round a human life 
as if with rainbows. That was all over — i£ 
indeed, it had ever occurred to her. There 
was now bat the sad, grey monotony, the 
passing weeks and months in this remote 
moorland place, where the people seemed 
hard, unimpressionable, unfriendly. She began 
to acquire notions of duty. She began to 
devise charitable occupations for herseif. She 
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even began to study .various things which 
could never by any chance be of use to her. 
And she grew almost to love the slow, melan- 
choly droning by the old Scotch folk of those 
desolating passages in the Prophets which told 
of woe and wrath and the swift end of things, 
or which, still more appropriately, dealt with 
the vanity of life, and the shortness of man's 
days. 

The Whaup began to talk of marriage — she 
put it farther and farther off. He seldom in- 
deed came to Airlie; for Dr. Menzies had 
been better than his promise — accepted him 
as junior partner — and was gradually en- 
trusting a good deal of the business to his 
care. The Whaup's studies were far from 
complete; so that he had plenty to occupy 
himself with, and his visits to Airlie were few 
and brief. On one of these visits he said to 
his cousin — 

"Coquette, you are growing very like a 
Scotch girl." 
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" Why ?" she asked. 

" In manner I mean ; not in appearance. 
You are not as demonstrative as you used to 
be. You appear more settled, prosaic, matter- 
of-fact. You have lost all your old childish 
caprices ; and you no longer appear to be so 
pleased with every little thing that happens. 
You are much graver than yem used to 
be." 

" Do you think so ?" she said, absently. 

" But when we are married I mean to take 
you away from this slow place, and introduce 
you to lots of pleasant people, and brighten 
you up into the old Coquette." 

" I am very content to be here," she said, 
quietly. 

" Content ! Is that all you ask for ? Con- 
tent ! I suppose a nun is content with a stone 
cell six feet square. But you were not in- 
tended to be content ; you must be delighted, 
and you shall be delighted. Coquette, you 
never laugh now." 
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" And you," she said, " you are grown 
much serious too." 

" Oh, well," he said, " I have such a deal 
to think about. One has to drop robbing 
people's gardens some day or other." 

" I have some things to think about 
also," she said-—" not always to make me 
laugh." 

" What troubles you, then, Coquette ?" he 
asked gently. 

u Oh, I cannot be asked questions, and ques- 
tions always," she said, with a trace of fretful 
impatience, which was a startling surprise to 
him. " I have much to do in the village, with 
the children — and the parents, they do seem 
afraid of me." 

The Whaup regarded her silently, with 
rather a pained look in his face; and then 
she, looking up, seemed to become aware that 
she had spoken harshly . She put her hand 
on his hand, and said — 

" You must not be angry with me, Tom. I 
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do often find myself getting vexed, I do not 
know why ; and I ask myself, if I do stay 
long enough at Airlie, whether I shall become 
like Leesibeth and her husband." 

" You shall not stay long enough to try," 
said the Whaup, cheerfully. 

Then he went away up to Glasgow, deter- 
mined to work day and night to achieve this 
fair prospect. Sometimes he thought, when 
he heard his fellow-students teil of their gay 
adventures with their sweethearts, that his 
sweetheart, in bidding him good-bye, had 
never given him one kiss. And each time 
that he went down to Airlie, Coquette seemed 
to him to be growing more and more like the 
beantiful and sad Madonnas of early Italian 
art, and he scarce dared to think of kissing 
her. 

So the days went by, and the slow, hum- 
drum life of Airlie crept through the seasons, 
bringing the people a little nearer to the 
churchyard up on the moor that had received 
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their fathers and their forefathers. The 
Minister worked away with a wistful earnest- 
ness at his Concordance on the Psalms ; and 
had the pride of a young author in thinking 
of its becoming a real, bound book with the 
opening of the new year. Coquette went 
sytematically and gravely about her charitable 
works in the village, and took no notice of 
the ill-favour with which her efforts were re- 
garded. All that summer and winter Earls- 
hope remained empty. 

One evening, in the beginning of the new 
year, Mr. Gillespie the Schoolmaster canie up 
to the Manse, and was admitted into the study, 
where Coquette and her uncle sat together, 
busy with an array of proof-sheets. The 
Schoolmaster had a communication to make. 
Mr. Cassilis, enjoying the stränge excitement 
and responsibility of correcting the sheets of 
a work which would afterwards bear his name, 
was forced to beg the Schoolmaster to be 
brief; and he, thus goaded, informed them, 
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after a short preamble, that Earlshope was to 
be sold. 

The Schoolmaster was pleased with the stu^ 
prise which bis news produced. Indeed, he 
had come resolved to watch the effect of these 
tidings upon the Minister's niece, so that he 
might satisfy his mind of her being in secret 
collusion with the young Lord of Earlshope I 
and he now glared at her through his gold 
spectacles. She had started on hearing the 
intelligence — so that she was evidently unac- 
quainted with it; and yet she showed no 
Symptoms of regret over an event which 
clearly betokened Lord Earlshope's final with* 
drawal from the country. 

*' A stränge, even an unaccountable thing, 
it may be termed," observed the Schoolmaster, 
u inasmuch as his Lordship was no spendthrift, 
and had raore money than could satisfy all his 
wants or necessities, as one might say. Yet 
he has aye been a singular young man — which 
may have been owing, or caused by, certain 
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circumstances or relationships of which you 
have doubtless heard, Mr. Cassilis." 

" I have heard too much of the vain talking 
of the neighbourhood about his Lordship and 
his affairs," said the Minister, impatiently 
turning to his proofs. 

" I will venture to say, Mr. Cassilis," re- 
marked the Schoolmaster, who was somewhat 
nettled, " that it is no vain talking, as no one 
has been heard to deny that he is a married # 



man." 



" Dear me !" said the Minister, looking up. 
" Of what concern is it to either you or me, 
Mr. G-illespie, whether he is a married man or 

not r 

The Schoolmaster was rather stunned. He 
looked at Coquette. She sat apparently unira- 
pressionable and still. He heaved a sigh, and 
shook his head ; and then he rose. 

"It is the duty o' a Christian — which I 
humbly hope that I am, sir, — no' to think ill 
of his neighbours ; but I confess, Mr. Cassilis, 



k J*^ .*■«_. , 
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ye go forward a length in that airt, or direc- 
tion, I might term it rather, which is sur- 
prising." 

The Minister rose also. 

" Let me see you through the passage, Mr. 
Gillespie, which is dark at these times. I do 
not claim for myself, however, any especial 
charity in this matter ; for I would observe 
that it is not always to a man's disfavour to 
believe him married." 

As the passage was in reality exceediugly 
dark, the Schoolmaster could not teil whether 
there was in the Ministers eye a certain 
humorous twinkle which he had sometimes 
observed there, and which, to teil the truth, he 
did not particularly like, for it generally ao- 
companied a severe rebuke. However, the 
Schoolmaster had done his duty. The Minister 
was warned ; and if any of his household were 
led astray, the village of Airlie could wash its 
hands of the matter. 

At last there came people to make Earls- 
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hope ready for the auctioneer's hammer ; and 
then there was a great sale, and the big house 
was gutted and shut up. But neither it nor 
the estate was sold ; though strangers came 
from tinie to time to look at both. 

Once more the quiet moorland neighbour- 
hood returned to its quiet ways ; and Coquette 
went the round of her simple duties, lessening 
day by day the vague prejudice which had some- 
how been stirred up against her. It was with 
no such intention, certainly, that she laboured ; 
it was enough if the days passed, and if the 
Whaup were content to cease writing for a 
definite answer about that marriage which was 
yet far away in the future. Leezibeth looked 
on this new phase of the girl's character with 
an esteem and approval tempered by some- 
thing like awe. She could not teil what had 
taken away from her all the old gaiety, and 
wilfulness, and carelessness. Strangely enough, 
too, Leezibeth was less her confidante now; 
and on the few occasions that Lady Drum 
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came over to Airlie the old lady was surprised 
to find Coquette grown almost distant and re- 
served in manner. Indeed, the girl was as much 
alone there as if she had been afloat on a raft 
at sea. All bope of change, of excitement, of 
pleasure, seemed to have left her. She seldom 
opened the piano ; and, when she did, " Drum- 
clog " was no longer a martial air, but a plain- 
tive wail of grief. 

Perhaps, of all the people aroiind her, the 
one that noticed most of her low spirits was 
the Whaup's yonng brother Dugald, of whom 
she had made a sort of pet. Very often she 
took him with her on her missions into the 
village, or her walks into the country round. 
And one day, as they were sitting on the 
moor, she said to him — 

" I suppose you never heard of an old 
G-erman song that is very stränge and sad ? I 
wonder if I can remember the words and re- 
peat them to you. They are something like 
this — 
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Three horsemen rode out to the gate of the town: Good- 
bye! 
Fine-Sweetheart, she looked from her window down : Good- 
bye ! 

And if ill fate such grief must bring, 
Then reach me hither your golden ring ! 
Good-bye ! Good-bye ! Good-bye ! 
Ah, parting wounds so bitterly ! 

And it is Death that parts us so : Good-bye ! 
Many a rose-red maiden must go : Good-bye ! 
He sunders many a man from wife : 
They knew how happy a thing was life. ] 

Good-bye ! Good-bye ! Good-bye ! 
Ah, parting wounds so bitterly ! 

He steals the infant out of its bed : Good-bye ! 
And when shall I see my nut-brown maid? Good-bye! 
It is not to-morrow : ah, were it to-day ! 
There are two that I know that would be gay ! 
Good-bye ! Good-bye ! Good-bye ! 
Ah, parting wounds so bitterly ! 

" What does it mean ?" asked the boy. 

" I think it means," said Coquette, looking 
away over the moor, " that everybody in the 
world is miserable." 

" And are you miserable, too ?" he asked. 

" Not more than others, I suppose," said 
Coquette. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

COQXJ^TTE F0RSAKE8 HEB FRIESDS. 

The dull, grey atmosphere that thos htmg 
over Coquette's life was about to be pierced 
by a lightning-flash. 

Two years had passed away in a quiet, 
monotonoos fashion; and very little had 
happeDed during that time to tbe people abont 
Airlie. The Minister, it is trne, had poblisbed 
bis Concordance of the Psalms ; and not only 
had he received various friendly and congratu- 
latory letters about it fronl clergymen etanding 
high in the estümation of the world, bot 
notice had been taken of the work in the 
public priuta, and that of a nature to fili the 
öld man's heart with secret joy. Coquette cut 
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out those paragraphs which were laudatory 
(suppressing ruthlessly those which were not), 
and placed them in a book. Indeed, she 
managed the whole business ; and," especially 
in the monetary portion of it, insisted on 
keeping her negotiations with the publishers 
a profound secret. 

" It is something for me to do, uncle," she 
said. 

" And you have done it very well, 
Catherine," said the Minister. "I am fair 
surprised to see what a goodly volume it has 
turned out — the smooth paper — the clear 
printing — it is altogether what I would call a 
presentable book." 

The Minister would have been less surprised 
had he known the reckless fashion in which 
Coquette had given instructions to the 
publishers, and the amount of money she 
subsequently and surreptitiously and cheer- 
fully paid. 

" There are newspapers," said the Minister, 
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ruefully, " which they teil me deal in a light 
and profane fashion wi' religious matters. I 
hope the editors will read my Concordance 
carefully, before writing of it in their 
Journals." 

" I do not think it is the editor who writes 
about books," remarked Coquette. ci An 
editor of a Nantes newspaper did use to come 
to our house, and I remember his saying to 
my papa, that he gave books to his writers 
who could do nothing eise ; so you must 
not be surprised if they do make mistakes. 
As for him, uncle, I am sure he did not know 
who wrote the Psalms." 

"Very likely — very likely," said the 
Minister. " But the editors of our news- 
papers are a different class of inen, for they 
write for a religious nation and must be 
acquainted wi' such things. The School- 
master thinks I ought to write to the editors, 
and beg them to read the book wi' care." 

" I wouldn't do that* uncle, if I were you, ' 
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said Coquette; and somehow or other, the 
Minister had of late got into such a habit of 
Consulting and obeying Coquette that her 
simple expression of opinion sufficed, and he 
did not write to any editor. 

At times during that long period, but not 
often, the Whaup came down to Airlie, and 
stayed from the Saturday to the Monday 
morning. The anxious and troubled way in 
which Coquette put aside any reference to 
their future marriage Struck him painfully; 
but for the present he was content to be 
almost silent. There was no use, he reflected, 
in talking about this matter until he could 
definitely say to her, " Come, and be my 
wife." He had no right to press her to give 
any more definite promise than she had 
already given, when he himself was uncertain 
as to time. But, even now, he saw at no 
great distance ahead the fortunate moment 
when he could formally claim Coquette as his 
bride. His place in the business of Dr. 

VOL. III. o 
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Menzies had Been secured to him ; and his 
term of public study was Coming to an end. 
Every day that he rose, he knew himself a 
day nearer to the time when he should go 
down to Airlie and carry off with him 
Coquette to be the wonder of all his friends 
in Glasgow. 

At times, as he looked at Coquette, he feit 
rather anxious ; and wished that the day could 
pass more quickly. 

" I am afraid the dulness of this place is 
weighing very heavily on you, Coquette," he 
said to her one Saturday afternoon that he 
had got down. 

" You do say that often to me," she said, 
" and I find you looking at me as if you were 
a doctor. Yet I am not 111- It is true, I think 
that I am becoming Scotch, as you said once 
long ago ; and all your Scotch people at 
Airlie seem to me sad and resigned in their 
faces. That is no härm, is it ? w 

" Bat why should you be sad and resigned ?" 
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" I do catch it as an infection from the 
othere," she Said with a smile. 

Yet he was not satisfied ; and he went back 
to Glasgow more impatient than ever. 

" Por," he said to himself, " once I can go 
and ask her to fulfil her promise, there will 
be a chance of breaking this depresaing calm 
that bas settled on her. I will take her away 
from Airlie. I will get three months* 
holidaya, and take her down to see the Loire, 
and then down through France to Marseilles, 
and then on to Italy, and tben back through 
Switzerland. And only to think of Coquette 
being always with me, and my having to order 
breakfast for her, and see that the wine is 
always quite sound and good for her, and see 
that she is wrapped up against the cold, and to 
listen always to her sweet voice, and the 
broken English, and the little perplexed 
stammer nowand again — isn't that somethiug 
to work for? Hurry on, days, and weeks, 
and months, and bring Coquette to me !" 
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So the time went by, and Coquette heard 
nothing of Lord Earlshope — not even the 
mention of bis name. But one dnll morning 
in March, she was Walking by herseif over 
the moor; and suddenly she heard on the 
gravel of the path in front of her the sound 
of a quick footstep that she knew. Her heart 
ceased to beat, and for a second she feit faint 
and giddy. Then without ever lifting her head, 
she endeavoured to turn aside and avoid him. 
%i Won't you even speak to me> Coquette ?" 
The sound of his voice made the blood 
spring hotly to her face again, and recaüed 
the wild beating of her heart ; but still she 
stood immovable. And then she said, in a 
low voice — 

" Yes* I wül speak to you if you wish." 
He came neaier to her — his own fece quite 
pale — and said — 

* I am gtad you have neariy fcwngotten me, 
Coquette ; I cune to see* I beaid that you 
lookei very s*d, and went aboot alooe mach, 
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and were pale ; but I would rather hear you 
teil me, Coquette, that it is all a mistake." 

"I have not forgotten anything," Said 
Coquette. 

"Nothing?" 

" Nothing at all." 

" Coquette," he cried, Coming quite close to 
her, "teil me this — once for all — have you 
forgotten nothing as I have forgotten 
nothing ? — do you love me as if we had jüst 
parted yesterday ? — has all this time done 
nothing for either of us ?" 

She looked round, wildly, as if seeking 
some means of escape ; and then, with a sort 
of shudder, she found his arms round her as 
in the olden time, and she was saying, almost 
incoherently — 

" Oh, my darling, my darling, I love you 
more than ever — night and day I have never 
ceased to think of you — and now — and now 
my only wish is to die — here, with your arms 
round me !" 
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" Listen, Coquette, listen !" he said. " Do 
you know what I have done ? A ship passes 
here in the morning for America — I have 
taken two berths in it, for you and for me— 
to-morrow we shall be sailing away to a new 
world, and leaving all those troubles behind 
us. Do you hear me, Coquette ?" 

The girl shuddered violently : her face was 
hid. 

"You remember that woman," he said, 
hurriedly. w Nothing has been heard of her 
for two years. I have sought every where for 
her. She must be dead. And so, Coquette, 
you know, we shall be married when we get 
out there ; and perhaps in after years we shall 
oome back to Airlie. Bat now, Coquette, this 
is what you must do : The Caroline will wait 
for you off Saltcoats to-night ; you must come 
down by yourself, and I will teil you how to 
get the pinnaoe to come out. And then we 
are to meet the ship, darling ; and to-morrow 
y<m will have turned your face to a new 
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world, and will soon forget this old one, that 
was so cruel to you. What do you say, 
Coquette ?" 

" Oh, I cannot, I cannot !" murmured the 
girl. " What will become of my uncle ?" 

"Your uncle is an old man. He would 
have been as lonely if you had never come to 
Airlie, Coquette ; and we may come back to 
see him." 

She looked up now, with a white face, into 
his eyes, and said slowly- 

" You know that if we go away to-night I 
shall never see him again — nor any one of 
my friends." 

He rather shrank from that earnest look ; 
but he said, with eyes turned, "What are 
friends to you, Coquette ? They cannot make 
you happy." 

A little while after that, Coquette was on 
her way back to the Manse, alone. She had 
promised to go down to Saltcoats that night, 
and she had sealed her sin with a kiss. 
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She scarcely knew what she had done ; and 
yet there was a dreadful consciousness of some 
impending evil pressing down on her heart. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground as she 
went along ; and yet it seemed to her that she 
knew the dark clouds were glowing with a 
fiery crimson, and that there was a light as of 
sunset gleaming over the moor. Then, so 
still it was! She grew afraid that in this 
fearful silence she should hear a voice speak- 
ing to her from the sky that appeared to be 
close over her head. 

Gruilty and trembling she drew near to the 
Manse ; and seeing the Minister Coming out 
of the gate, she managed to avoid him, and 
stole like a culprit up to her own room. The 
first thing that met her eyes was a locket con- 
taining a portrait of her mother. She took it 
up, and placed it in a drawer along with the 
crucifix and some religious books to which 
Leezibeth had objected. She put it beside 
them reverently and sadly — as though she 
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knew she never dared touch them any more. 
And then she sat down, and buried her face 
in her hands. 

She was unusually and tenderly attentive 
to her nncle at dinner-time ; and in answer to 
his inquiries why she scarcely ate anything, 
she said that she had taken her accustomed 
biscuit and glass of port wine — which Dr. 
Menzies had recommended — later than usual 
The answer did not quite satisfy the Minister. 

"We must have Lady Drum to take ye 
away for a change," he said, " some o' these 
days." 

When she had bronght her nncle the silk 
handkerchief with which he generally covered 
his face in settling down to his after-dinner 
nap, Coquette went up stairs, and put a few 
odd things into a small reticule. Then she 
went down stairs again, and waited patiently 
until tea was over and the boys sent off to 
prepare their lessons for next day. 

Then Coquette, having put on her shawl 
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and hat, stole out of the house, and throagk 
the small gardea. She looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. Of all the troubles she 
had experienced in life, the bitteres* was 
nothing in comparison to the ghastly sense of 
guilt that now crushed her down. She knew 
that in leaving the Manse she was leaving 
behind her all the sweet consciotisness of 
rectitude, the purity and innocence which had 
enabled her to meet trials with a courageous 
heart. She was leaving behind her the 
treasure of a stainless name, the crown of 
womanhood. She was leaving behind her her 
friends, who would have to share her shame 
and face on her behalf the bitter tongues of 
the world. She was leaving behind her even 
the pleasant memories of her mother — for 
Heaven itself would be closed against her, and 
she would be an exile from all that a pure 
and true woman could hold dear. 

There were no tears in her eyes, but a cold, 
dead weight at her heart ; and she trembled 
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at the slight sound she made in closing the 
gate. 

What a stränge, wild evening it was, as she 
got outside, and turned to cross the moor over 
to the west. Through a fierce glare of sunset, 
she conld see that all along the horizon, and 
high over the mountains of Arran, there lay a 
long wall of dense blue cloud. Underneath 
this the sea lay black ; the wind had not 
stirred the waves into breaking; and she 
could only teil that the great dark piain 
moved in lines and lines, as if it were silently 
brooding over the secrets down in its depths. 
But over this dense wall of cloud lay the wild 
light of the sunset, and long fierce dashes of 
scarlet and gold; while acröss the blaze of 
yellow there drifted streaks of pure silver, 
showing the Coming of a storm. And up here 
on the moor, the Stretches of dry grey grass 
which alternated with brown patches of 
heather had, as it were, caught fire ; and the 
blowing and gusty light of the west burned 
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along those bleak slopes until the eye was 
dazzled and pained by the glow. Even in the 
far east the clouds had a blush of pink over 
them, with rifts of green sky between ; and 
the dark fir woods that lay along the horizon 
seemed to dwell within a veil of crimson mist. 

There was a stränge stillness up here on' 
the moor, despite the fact that the wind was 
blowing the red clouds about, and causing now 
this and now that Stretch of the grey moor 
to burn red under the shifting evening sky. 
There was quite an unusual silence, indeed. 
The birds seemed to have grown mute ; not 
even the late blackbird sang in the hawthorn 
bushes by the side of the moorland stream. 
Coquette hurried on, without letting her eyes 
wander to either side ; there was something 
in the look of the moor and the wild light that 
alarmed her. 

Suddenly she was confronted by some one ; 
and, looking up with a sharp cry, she found 
the Pensioner before her. 
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"I hope I hefna frichtened ye, Miss 
Cassilis," he said. 

"No," said Coquette. "But I did not 
expect to meet any one." 

" Ye will pe going on a veesit ; but dinna 
gang far, for it iss a stormy-looking nicht, and 
you will maybe get wat before sat you will 
get home." 

" Thank you. G-ood night," said Coquette, 
hurrying on. 

" Grood-night," said the Pensioner. 

Then he turned, and said, before she was 
out of hearing — 

" I'm saying, Miss Cassilis, maype you will 
know his Lordship iss never Coming back to 
Earlshope no more, not even if he will pe 
unable to let sa house ?" 

" How should I know ?" said Coquette, 
suddenly Struck motionless by the question. 

" Maype no," said the Pensioner, in a tone 
of apology. " It wass only that some o'' the 
neebors did see you speakin' to Lord Earls- 
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hope this mornin' ? and I wass thinkin* that 
verr like he wass Coming back to his am 
honse." 

u I know nothing about it/* said Coquette, 
hurrvingr on, with her heart overburdened 
with anguish and dread. 

For now she knew that au the people wonld 
leam whv she had run awav from her uncle's 
honse : and thev wonld carrv to the old man 
the $tory of their having seen her talking- to 
Lord Earlshope. Bat for that, the MiTiigfe r 
might ha ve thought her drowned or perished 
in some wav. That was all over: and her 
shame wonld be publidy known; and he 
wonld have to bear it in his old age. 

Down at the end of the moor. she tnrned to 
täte a last look at the Manse. Far np on the 
height, the Windows of the small boilding 
weite twinkling like gleaming rnbies: the 
gable and the wall round the gaiden were of 
a dusky red oolour ; overbead the skr was a 
pwone, dear green, and the white sickle of a 
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new moon was faintly visible. Never before 
had Airlie Manse seemed to her so lovable a 
place— so still, and quiet, and comfortable. 
And when she thought of the old man who 
had been like a father to her, she could see no 
more through the tears that came welling up 
into her eyes, and she turned and continued 
on her way with many bitter sobs. 

The wind had grown chill. The wall of 
cloud was slowly rising in the west, until it 
had shut off half of the glowing colours of the 
sunset; and the evening was becoming 
rapidly darker. Then it seemed to Coquette 
that the black piain of the sea was getting 
strangely close to her, and she began to grow 
afraid of the gathering darkness. 

" Why did he not come to meet me r" she 
murmured to herseif. " I have no courage — 
no hope — when he is not near." 

It grew still darker, and yet she could not 
hurry her steps, for she trembled much, and 
was like to become faint. She had vague 
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thoughts of returning; and yet slie went 
on mechanically, as if she had cast the die 
of her fate, and could no more be what 
she was. 

Then the first shock of the storm feil — feil 
with a crash on the fir woods, and tore 
through them with a voice of thunder. All 
over now the sky was black ; and there was a 
whirlwind whitening the sea, the cry of which 
could be heard far out beyond the land. Then 
came the rain in wild, fierce torrents that 
blew about the wet fields and raised red 
Channels of water in the roads. Coquette had 
no covering of any sort. In a few minutes 
she was drenched ; and yet she did not seem 
to know. She only staggered on blindly, in 
the vain hope of reaching Saltcoats before the 
darkness had fallen, and seeking some shelter. 
She would not go to meet Lord Earlshope. 
She would creep into some hovel ; and then, 
in the morning, send a message of repentance 
to her uncle, and go away somewhere, and 
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never see any more the relations and friends 
whom she had betrayed and disgraced. 

Nevertheless, she still went recklessly on, 
her eyes confused by the rain, her brain a 
prey to wild and despairing thoughts. 

The storm grew in intensity. The roar of 
the sea could now be heard far over the cry of 
the wind ; and the rain-clouds came across the 
sea in huge masses and were blown down 
upon the land in hissing torrents. Still 
C/oquette struggled on. 

At last she saw before her the lights of 
Saltcoats. But the orange points seemed to 
dance before her eyes. There was a burning 
in her head. And then, with a faint cry 
of "Uncle, uncle!" she sank down by the 
roädside. 

There was a sound of wheels. A 
wagonette was suddenly stopped just in 
front of her, and a man jumped down. 

" What is the matter wi' ye, my lass ? 
Bless me, is it you, Miss Cassilis ?" 

VOL. III, p 
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The girl was quite insensible, however ; and 
the man, who happened to know Miss Cassüis, 
lost no time in carrying her to the wagonette, 
and driving her on to his own house, which wäa 
but a few hundred yards farther on, at the 
entrance to the town. There his wife and one 
of the servants restored Coquette to conscious- 
ness, and had her wet clothes taken off, and 
herseif put to bed. The girl seemed already 
feverish, if not delirious. 

" Bnt what does she say of herseif ?" asked 
this Mr. M'Henry, when his wife came down. 
"How did she come to be on the way to 
Saltcoats a' by herseif ?" 

" That I dinna ken," said his wife ; " but the 
first words she spoke were, ' Take me back 
to Airlie, to my uncle. I will nol, go to 
Saltcoats.' " 

" I would send for the Minister," sald the 
husband, " but no human being could win up 
to Airlie on such a nicht. We will get him 
down in the morning." 
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So Coquette remained in Saltcoats that 
night. Under Mrs. Mllenry's treatment, 
the fever abated ; and she lay during the 
darkness, and listened to the howling of the 
storm without. Where was Lord Earlshope ? 

" I hope he has gone away by himself to 
America, and that I will never see him again," 
ehe murmured to herseif. " But I can never 
go back to Airlie any more." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Xext moming there was a great commotion 
in Saltcoats. Despite the fierce gnsts of 
wind that were still blowing, accompanied by 
squally showers of rain, numbers of people 
were out on the long Stretch of brown sand 
lying south of the town. Mischief had been 
at work on the sea over-night Fragments 
of barreis, bits of spars, and other evidences 
of a wreck were being knocked about on 
the waves ; and two smacks had even put 
out to see if any larger remains of the lost 
vessel or vessels were visible. Mr. M 4 Henry 
was early abroad; for he had gone into 
the town to get a messenger, and so he heard 
the news. At last, amid the gossiping of the 
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neighbours, he learned that a lad had jüst 
been summoned by a certain Mrs. Kilbride 
to go up on an errand . to Airlie, and he 
resolved to secure his Services to carry the 
message. 

Eventually, he met the lad on his way to 
the moorland village, and then it turned out 
that the errand was merely to carry a letter 
to Miss Cassilis, at the Mause. 

"But Miss Cassilis is at my house," said 
Mr. M'Henry. "Grive me the letter, and 
gang you on to the Manse and ask Mr. 
Cassilis to come done here." 

So the lad departed, and the letter was 
taken up and placed on the table where 
Coquette was to have her breakfast. 

She came down, looking very pale, and 
she would give no explanation of how she 
came to be out on such a night. She thanked 
them for having sent for her uncle, and sat 
down at the table, but ate nothing. 

Then she saw the letter, and with a quick, 
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pained flush of colour leaping to her cheeks, 
she took it up and opened it with trembling 
fingers. Then she read these words — 

" Dearest, — I cannot exact from you the 
sacrifice of your life. Remorse and misery 
for all the rest of our years would he the 
penalty to both of us by your going with me 
to-night, even though you might put a brave 
face on the matter, and conceal your anguish. 
I cannot let you suffer that, Coquette. I will 
leave for America by myself ; and I willnever 
attempt to see you again. That promise I 
have broken before ; but it will not be broken 
this time. Good-bye, Coquette. My earnest 
liope is that you will not come to Saltcoats 
to-night ; and, in that case, this letter will be 
forwarded to you in the morning. Forgive 
me, if you can, for all the suffering I have 
caused you. I will never forget you, darling, 
but I will never see England or you again. 

" Earlshope." 
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There was almost a look of joy on her face. 

" So I did not vex him," she thought, " by 
keeping him waiting. And he has conquered 
too ; and he will think better of himself and 
of me away over there, for many years to 
come, if he does not forget all about Airlie." 

And that reference to Airlie recalled the 
thought of her uncle, and of his raeeting with 
her. As the time drew near for his approach 
she became more and more downcast. When, 
at last, the old man came into the room, 
where she was sitting alone, her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and she dared not raise 
them. 

He went over to her, and placed his hand 
on her head. 

"What is all this, Catherine? Did you 
miss your way last night ? What made ye 
go out on such a night, without saying ,a 
word to any one ?" 

She replied in a low voice, which was yet 
studiously distinct, 
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"Yesterday afternoon I went away from 
the Manse, not intending to go back." 

The Minister made a slight gesture as if 
-some twinge had shot across his heart ; and 
then, looking at her in a sad and grave way, 
he said — 

" I did not think I had been nnkind to you, 
Catherine." 

This was too much for Coquette. It broke 
down the obduracy with which she had been 
vainly endeavouring to fortify herseif; and 
she feil at the feet of her uncle, and, with 
wild tears and sobs, told him all that had 
happened, and begged him to go away and 
leave her, for she had become a stranger and 
an outcast. Stunned as the old man was by 
these revelations, he forgot to express his 
sense of her guilt. He saw only before him 
the daughter of his own brother — a girl who 
had scarce a friend in the world but himself 
— and she was at his feet in tears, and shame, 
and bitter distress. He raised her and put 
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her head on his breast, and tried to still 
her sobbing. 

"Catherine," he said, with his own voice 
broken, " you shall never be an outcast from 
my house, so long as you care to accept its 
shelter." 

" But I cannot go back to Airlie — I cannot 
go back to Airlie!" she said, almost wildly. 
" I will not bring disgrace upon you, uncle ; 
and have the people talk of me, and blame 
you for taking me back. I am going away — 
I am not fit to go back to Airlie, uncle. You 
have been very good to me — far better than I 
deserve; but I cannot teil you now that I 
love you for all your kindness to me — for 
now it is a disgrace for me to speak to 
anyone " 

" Hush, Catherine," he said. " It is peni- 
tence, not despair, that must fill your heart. 
And the penitent has not to look to man for 
pardon, nor yet to fear what may be said of 
him in wrath. They that go elsewhere for 
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forgiveness and comfort have no reason to 
dread the ill-tongues of their neighbours. 
6 They looked unto Hirn, and were lightened ; 
and their faces were not ashamed. This poor 
man cried, and the Lord heard him, and, 
saved him out of all his troubles.' Out of all 
of them, Catherine. You will go back to 
Airlie with me, my girl. Perhaps you do 
not feel at home there yet — three years is not 
a long time to get accustomed to a new 
country. I am told ye sometimes cried in 
thinking about France, just as the Jews in 
captivity did, when they said, ' By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat down ; yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion.' But maybe I 
have erred in not making the house lichtsome 
enough for ye. I am an old man ; and the 
house is dull, perhaps. But if ye will teil me 

how we can make it pleäsanter to ye " 

"Oh, uncle, you are breaking my heart 
with your kindness!" she sobbed; "and I 
deserve none of it — none of it !" 
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It was with great difficulty that the 
Minister persuaded her to go back with him 
to the Manse. At length, however, a covered 
carriage was procured, and Coquette and her 
uncle were driven up to Airlie. The girl sat 
now quite silent and impassive; only when 
she saw any one of the neighbours passing 
along the road, she seemed nervously anxious 
to avoid scrutiny. When they got up to the 
gate of the Manse, which was open, she 
walked quietly and sadly by her uncle's side 
across the bit of garden into the house, and 
was then for going upstairs by herseif. Her 
uncle prevented her. 

" Te must come and sit wi' me for a little 
while, until Leezibeth has got some breakfast 
ready for ye." 

"I do not want anything to eat," said 
Coquette ; and she seemed afraid of the sound 
of her own voice. 

" Nevertheless," said the Minister, " I would 
inquire further into this matter, Catherine. 
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It is but proper that I should know what 
measure of guilt falls lipon that young man 
in endeavouring to wean away a respectable 
girl from her home and her friends." 

Coquette drew back, with some alarm 
visible on her face. 

"Uncle, I cannot teil you now. Some 
other time, perhaps ; but not now — not now. 
And you must not think him guilty, uncle — 
it is I who am guilty of it all — he is much 
better than any of you think — and now he is 
away to America, and no one will defend him 
if he is accused." 

At the moment that she spoke, Lord 
Earlshope was beyond the reach of accusation 
and defence. The Saltcoats people, towards 
the afternoon, discovered the lid of a ehest 
floating about, and on it was painted in white 
letters the word Caroline. Later, there came 
a telegram from Greenock to the effect that 
during the preceding night the schooner 
yacht Caroline had been run down and 
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sunk in mid-channel, by a steamer going to 
Londonderry, and that, of all on board the 
yacht, the steamer had been able to pick up 
only the steward. And that same night the 
news made its way up to Airlie, and cir- 
culated through the village, and at length 
reached the Manse. Other rumours accom- 
panied it. For the moment, no one dared to 
teil Coquette of what had happened; but 
none the less was her flight from the Manse 
connected with this terrible judgment; and 
even Leezibeth, Struck dumb with shame and 
grief, had no word of protest when Andrew 
finished his warnings and denunciations. 

" There is no healing of thy bruise," said 
Xeezibeth to herseif sadly, in thinking of 
Coquette. " Thy wound is grievous : all that 
hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands 
over thee." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONSENT. 

Sharp and bitter was the talk that ran 
through Airlie about the Minister 's niece ; 
and Coquette knew of it, and shrank away 
from the people, and would fain have hidden 
herseif from the light, as one accursed. Now 
indeed she knew what it was to have a ban 
placed lipon her; and all the old fearless 
consciousness of rectitude had gone, so that 
she could no longer attempt to win over the 
people to her by patience, and sweetness, and 
the charm of her pleasant ways. She had 
fallen too far in her own esteem ; and 
Leezibeth began to be alarmed about the 
effects of that calm and reticent sadness, 
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which had grown to be the normal expression 
of Coquette's once light and happy face. 

It was Leezibeth who unintentionally 
confirmed the worst surmises of the villagers, 
by begging the Minister to conceal from 
Coquette the knowledge of Lord Earlshope's 
tragic death. The Minister, anxious above 
all things for the girl's health, consented ; 
and it then became necessary to impose 
silence on those who were likely to meet 
Coquette elsewhere. So it became known 
that mention of Lord Earlehojfe was not to be 
made to this quiet and pale-faced girl, who 
still, in spite of her sadness, .had something of 
a proud air, and looked at people unflinch- 
ingly with her dark and troubled eyes, as 
though she would ask them what they 
thought of her. 

Whether this policy of silence were ad- 
visable or not, it was certainly not very 
prudent to conceal from the Whaup likewise 
all intelligence of what had happened. He 
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had heard of Lord Earlshope's death, of 
course, and was a little surprised to be asked 
not to mention the matter in his letters to 
Coquette ; but, beyond that, he was in 
complete ignorance of all that had occurred 
at Airlie in his absence. But by-and-by 
rumours came to him. He began to grow 
uneasy. Finally, he saw Lady Drum; and 
she, seeing the necessity of being explicit, told 
him everything in as gentle a way as she could. 

"And so," he said, "my cousin is looked 
upon as an outcast ; and the good people of 
Airlie say evil things of her ; and I suppose 
wonder why she dares go into the church." 

Lady Drum made no reply ; . he had but 
described the truth. 

Then the Whaup rose up, like a man, and 
said — 

" Lady Drum, I am going down to Airlie 
to get Coquette to marry me, and I will take 
her away from there, and the people may talk 
then until their rotten tongues drop out." 
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Lady Drum rose too, and put her hand on 
his Shoulder, and said gently — 

" If I were a man that is what I would do. 
Off wi' ye to Airlie directly, and whether she 
say yes or no, bring her away wi' ye as your 
wife. That will mend a great many matters." 

So the Whaup went down to Airlie, and 
all the way in the train his heart was on fire 
with various emotions of pity, and anger, and 
love, and his brain busy with plans and 
schemes. He would have liked another 
year's preparation, perhaps ; but his posi- 
tion now with regard to Dr. Menzies was 
fully secured, and his income, if not a very 
big one, sufficient for the meantime. And 
when he went up to Airlie, and reached the 
Mause, he made no inquiries of anybody, but 
went straight, in his old impetuous way, into 
the room where he .expected to find Coquette. 

Coquette was alone, and, when he opened 
the door, he found her eyes fixed on him. 

"Oh, Coquette, you are ill!" he said, 

VOL. in. Q 
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seizing both her hands and looking into her 
face. 

"No," she said, "I am not ill. You must 
not vex yourself about me — it is only I have 
not been much out of late." 

" Ah, I know why you have not been out," 
he said, u and I am come down to put all these 
things straight. Coquette, you must many 
me now. I won't go away unleös you go 
with me as my wife. That is what I have 
come down for." 

The girl had started, as though a whip had 
stung her ; and now a flush of shame and 
pain was visible in her face. She withdrew 
her hands from his, and said, with her eyes 
cast down — 

"I understand why you have come down. 
You know what they say of me. You wish 
to marry me to prove it is not true, and give 
me some better opinion of myself. That is 
very good of you — it is what I did expect of 
you— but — but I am too proud to -be married 
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in that way, and I do not wish any sacrifice 
from anybody." 

"What is the use of talking like that, 
Coquette ?" he said, impetuously. " What has 
sacrifice or pride got to do between you and 
me? Why need you care what the people 
at Airlie, or the people all over the world, 
think of you ? I am going to take you away 
from here, Coquette. I will teach you what 
to think of yourself, and then you will talk 
no more of sacrifice. Sacrifice! If there 
is any sacrifice, it is in your thinking of 
marrying a good-for-nothing fellow like me. 
It's like a princess marrying a gamekeeper 
fellow, or something like that ; and you talk 
of sacrifice, and what the wretched idiots of a 
ridiculous little village think of you! It's 
absurd, Coquette ! It all comes of your 
being shut up here, and seeing nothing, and 
being left to your own dreams. You are 
getting distorted views of everything in this 
dismal place. It's like conducting experi- 
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ments in a vacuum : what you want is to get 
braced up by the actual atmosphere of the 
world, and learn how things work there, and 
discover the value that people will put upon 
you. What can the croaking frogs of a 
marsh like this know of your value, Coquette ? 
Don't you remember how you went about 
Lady Drum's rooms like a queen ; and eveiy- 
body waited on you; and I scarcely dared 
come near you? Sacrifice! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Coquette," 

He spoke in the old and rapid fashion 
with which she used to be familiär ; and 
his cheeks were flushed with enthusiasm; 
and his handsome face füll of daring and 
confidence, as though he would have laughed 
at her scruples and defied the world for her 
sake. Perhaps he did not despise Airlie 
altogether as much as he said; but in the 
hot haste of his eloquence there was no time 
to be particular, or even just. 
. " You are as impetuous as ever, and you 
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are as generous as ever ; but you are grown 
no wiser/' she said, looking at him in a 
kindly way. " For me, I have grown much 
older than when we went about here. I do 
see many things differently ; and just now I 
must teil you what is right and best for both 
of us. You must not say any more about 
our marriage ; but go up to Glasgow again, 
and forget all about me. If it is painful 
for you in the meantime, I am sorry ; it 
will be better for you by-and-by. If you 
did marry a wife wbo had not a good 
name among all people — strangers as well — 
you might not care for a little while, but you 
would remember of it afterwards, and tbat 
would be very sorrowful for both." 

With that she rose and would have passed 
him, and gone to the door. But he stood 
in her way, and confronted her, and said, 
with a certain coldness of tone — 

"You must answer me one question, 
Coquette, clearly and truthfully. Is all 
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that you say merely an excuse for breaking 
offour marriage altogether?" 

She looked surprised. 

" Then you do no longer believe I 
speak the truth ? An excuse — that is some- 
thing untrue. No — I have no need of 



excuses." 



She would have left the room then, but he 
caught her hand and said — 

"We are no longer children, Coquette. 
This is too serious a matter to be settled by 
a mere misunderstanding or a quarrel. I 
want to know if you have no other reason 
to postpone our marriage, or break it up 
altogether, than the foolish talk that prevails 
in the village ?" 

" You do forget," she said, evidently 
forcing herseif to speak in a cold and deter- 
mined manner, " that the people have some 
right to talk — that I did go away from 
the Manse, expecting " 

She could get no further. She shuddered 
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violently; and then, sitting down, covered 
her face with her hands. 

"I know all about that, Coquette," he 
said, sadly. " It was very bitter for me^ to 
hear it " 

"And then you did come here, despising 
me, and yet wishing to marry me, so that 
I might not be too cast down. It is 
very generous — but you see it is impossible." 

" And you mean that as a final answer, 
Coquette?" 

She looked up into his face. 

" Yes," she said, with her eyes fixed on 
his. 

" Grood-bye then, Coquette," said he. 

Anxious as was her scrutiny, she could 
not teil how he received this announcement, 
but the tone in which he bade her good-bye 
went like a knife through her heart. She 
held out her hand and said, or was about 
to say, " Good-bye," when, somehow, she 
failed to reach his hand, and the room 
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seeraed to swim round. Then there was a 
space of blank unconsciousness, followed by 
the slow breathing of returning life, and 
she knew that he was bathing her forehead 
with a handkerchief and cold water. 

" You must not go away like that," she 
said to him, when she had somewhat recovered, 
" I have so few friends." 

And, so, sitting down beside her, he began 
to teil her in a gentle and, at times, some- 
what embarrassed voice, the story of his love 
for her, and all the plans he had formed, 
and how his only hope in the world was 
to marry her. He did not care what lay in 
the past; the future was to be theirs, and 
he would devote himself to making her once 
more the light-hearted Coquette of former 
days. He spoke to her as if afraid to 
disturb her even by the nrgency of his 
affection ; and while he talked in this low 
and earnest fashion, the girl's eyes were wistful 
and yet pleased, as if she were looking at the 
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pictures he drew of a happy future for both 
of them, and beginning to believe in their 
possibility. 

" People have sorrows and disappointments, 
you know, Coquette," he said, "and yet 
they forget them in great measure, for it is 
useless to spend a lifetime in looking back. 
And people do weak things and wrong things 
that haunt their conscience and trouble them 
bitterly; but even these are lightened by 
time. And the ill opinion of the world — 
that, too, gets removed by time ; and all the 
old years, with their gri s, and their follies, 
and mistakes, get wiped out. You are too 
young to think that life has been irretriev- 
ably spoiled for you. You have got another 
life to set out on ; and you may depend on 
my making it as pleasant and as comfortable 
as possible, if you will only give me the 
chance." 

" You do talk as if it was my pleasure 
and comfort I did think of," said Coquette. 
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"No — that is not so. When I did say I 
would not marry you — it was for your sake ; 
and then, when you seemed to be going 
away estranged from me, I thought I would 
do anything to keep you my friend. So I 
will now. Is that all true you say, my poor 
boy, about your caring only for one thing 
in the world ? Will your life be wretched if 
I am not your wife ? Because then I will 
marry you, if you like." 

" Ah ! do you say that, Coquette ?" he 
said, with a flash of joy in bis eyes. 

There was no such joy visible on her 
face. 

" lf you could say to yourself," she added, 
calmly, "after a little time, 'I will keep 
Coquette as my friend — as my best friend — 
but I will marry somebody eise/ that would 
be better for you." 

"It would be nothing of the kind," he 
said, cheerfully, " nor for you either. I am 
about to set myself the task of transforming 
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you, Coquette, and in a year or two you won't 
know yourself." 

u In a year or two," she repeated, thought- 
fully. 

"You know I am a doctor now, and I 
am going to become your attendant physician, 
and I will prescribe for you, Coquette, plenty 
of amusement and holidays, and of course 1 
will go with you to see that my Orders are 
obeyed. And you will forget everything 
that is past and gone, for I will give you 
plenty to think about in managing the 
details of the house, you know, and arranging 
for people coming to see you in the evenings. 
And then, in the autumn-time, Coquette, you 
will get as brown- as a berry among the 
Valleys and the mountains of Switzerland; 
and if we come through France, you shall 
be interpreter for me, and take the tickets, 
you know, and coniplain to the landlords. 
All that, and ever so much more, lies before 
you ; and all that is to be done in the 
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meantime is to get you away froin this 
melancholy place, that has been making 
you wretched, and pale, and sad. Now, 
Coquette, teil me when I am to take you 
away." 

She rose with almost an expression of 
alarm on her face. 

"Ah, not yet, not yet," she said. "You 
will think over it first — perhaps you will 
alter your intentions." 

" I shant do anything of the kind, Coquette, 
unless you alter yours. Mind you, I don't 
mean to goad you into marrying me ; and if 
you say now that it vexes you to think of 
it " ' 

" It does not vex me, if it will make you 
happy," she said. 

u Then you don't wish to rescind your 
promise." 

" No, I do not wish it." 

"And you will really become my wife, 
Coquette ?" 
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She hesitated for a monient ; and then she 
said, in a low voice — 

" I will be your wife if you wish it, and 
make you as happy as I can; but not yet, 
Tom — not yet; and you must not be vexed 
if I cannot set a time." 

With that she left the room ; and he flung 
himself into a chair to ponder over his 
recollections of an interview which seemed 
very stränge and perplexing to him. "It 
does not vex me, if it will make you happy " 
— that was all he could get her to say. No 
expression of interest — no hopeful look — such 
as a girl naturally wears in talking of her 
coming marriage. And these moods of fear, 
of despondency, even bordering on wild 
despair, what did they mean ? 

" There is something altogether wrong 
in her relations with the people around her," 
he said. "She seems to labour under a 
bürden of self-constraint and of sadness 
which would in another year kill a far 
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stronger woman than she is. The place 
does not suit her — the people don't suit her. 
Everything seems to have gone wrong ; 
and the Coquette I see bears no resemblance 
to the Coquette who came here a few years 
ago. Whatever it is that is wrong, our 
marriage will solve the problem, and 
transfer her to a new sphere and new asso- 
ciations." 

The Whanp endeavoured to reassure 
himself with these anticipations ; but did 
not quite succeed, for there was a vague 
donbt and anxiety hanging about his mind 
which would not be exorcised. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PALE BRIDE. 

The Whaup telegraphed to Dr. Menzies 
for permission to remain at Airlie. another 
couple of days, and received it. He made 
good use of his time. Some brief con- 
versation he had with Leezibeth in regard 
to Coquette quickened his resolve. He 
went to his father, too, and told him of his 
wishes. 

The old man could at first scarce credit 
this stränge announcement. He had never 
even suspected his son of being particularly 
fond of Coquette; and now his first idea 
was that the Whaup, in an exceptionally 
chivalrous fashion, had proposed to marry 
her as an answer to the evil rumours that 
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were afloat. He was soon disabused on this 
point. Confidences on such a point, between 
father and son, are somewhat embarrassing 
things, particularly in most Scotch house- 
holds, where reticence on matters of the 
affections has almost been linked with shame ; 
but the Whaup was too deeply in earnest to 
think of himself. With a good deal of rough 
eloquence, and even a touch of pathos here 
and there, he pleaded the case of Coquette 
and himself; and at the end of it the 
Minister, who was evidently greatly ' dis- 
turbed, said he would consider the subject 
in privacy. The Whaup left his father 's 
study with a light heart ; he knew that the 
Minister 's great affection for his niece 
would carry the day, were all Airlie to sign 
a protest. 

The Whaup was in the garden. Bus 
brothers were at school; Coquette had dis- 
appeared, he knew not whither ; and he was 
amusing himself by whistling in reply to a 
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blackbird hid in a holly tree. The Minister 
came out of the house and gravely walked 
up to his son, and said— 

" You have done well in this matter. I do 
not say that, under other circumstances, I 
might not have preferred seeing you marry 
a wife of your own country, and one accus- 
tomed to our ways and homely fashion 
of living, and, above all, one having more 
deeply at heart our own traditions of faith. 
But your duty to your own kinswoman — who 
is suflfering from the suspicions of the vulgär 
— must count for something " 

" But what counts most of all, father," said 
the Whaup — who would not have it thought 
he was conferring a favour on Coquette — 
" is her own rare excellence. Where could I 
get a wife like her ? I don't care twopence- 
farthing for all that Airlie, and a dozen 
neighbouring parishes, may think or say of 
her, when I know her to be what she is. And 
you know what she is, father ; and the best 
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thing you can do for her is to persuade her to 
be married as soon as possible — for I mean 
to take her away from here, and see if I 
cannot break that sort of dead calm that seems 
to have settled over her." 

il The Manse will be very lonely without 
her," said the Minister. 

" Look here, father," said the Whaup, with 

a great lump rising in his throat, " the Manse 

would be very lonely if she were to remain 

as she is much longer. Leezibeth says she 

eats nothing — she never goes out — only that 

dull, uncomplaining monotony of sadness, 

and the listless days, and the reading* of 

religious books. I know how that would end 

if it went on — and I don't mean to let 

Coquette slip out of our fingers like that — 
an d I " 

The Whaup could say no more. He turned 
aside, and began to kick the gravel with his 
foot. The Minister put his hand on his son's 
Shoulder, and said — 
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" My boy, you, may have more watchftil 
eyes than mine in such matters ; and, if this 
be as you suspect, I will use all my influence 
with her, although her marriage will make a 
great difference to me." 

The Whaup, however, was not one to have 
his wooing done by proxy. During the 
remainder of his brief stay in Airlie, he 
urged Coquette with gentleness, and yet with 
earnestness to fix a time for their marriage. 
At first she was startled by the proposal, and 
avoided it in a frightened way ; but at length 
she seemed to be won round by his represen- 
tations and entreaties. He did not teil her 
one reason for his thus hurrying on her 
departure from Airlie. It was entirely as 
securing his own happiness that he drew 
pleasant pictures of the future, and sat and 
talked to her of all she would see when they 
went away together, and endeavoured to win 
her consent. Then, on the last evening of 
his visit, they were sitting together in the 
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hushed parlour, speaking in low tones, so as 
not to disturb the reading of the Minister. 

" I do think it is a great misfortune that 
you are so fond of me, M she said, looking at 
him with a peculiar tenderness in her eyes ; 
" but it seems as if the world were all mis- 
fortune, and if it will make you happy for me 
to marry you, I will do that ; for you have 
always been very kind to me — and it is very 
little that I can do in return — but if this will 
please you, I am glad of that, and I will 
make you as good a wife as I can." 

That was her reply to his entreaties ; and, 
in token of her obedience, she took his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. There was some- 
thing in this mute surrender that was inex- 
pressibly touchiug to the Whaup ; and for a 
moment his conscience smote him, and he 
asked himself if he were not exacting too 
much of a sacrifice from this tender-hearted 
girl, who sat pale and resigned even in the 
moment of settling her marriage day. 
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" Coquette," said he, " am I robbing you 
of any other happiness that you could hope 
for ? Is there any other prospect in life that 
you are secretly wishing for ?" 

" There is not," she said, calmly. 

" None ?" 

" None." 

" Then I will make this way of it as happy 
for you as I possibly can. And when, Co- 
quette ? You have never named a time yet." 

"Let it be whenever you please," she 
answered, looking down. 

The Whaup rose, and pulled himself up to 
his füll height, as if, for the first time, he 
could breathe freely. 

" Father," said he, " have you any objec- 
tion to my going across the moor and ringing 
the church bell ?" 

The Minister looked up. 

" We are going to have a marriage in the 
Manse in two or three weeks," said the 
Whaup. 
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Coquette went over to the old man 's chair, 
and knelt down by his side, and took his hand 
in hers. 

" I shall be sorry to lose you, Catherine ; 
but I trust you will be more cheerful and 
happy in your new home than you could be 
in this dull house." 

" You have been very kind to me, uncle," 
sbe said. 

With that, the Whaup went outside, and 
clambered up into the hayloft, and roused 
up his brothers, who were in bed, if not all 
asleep. 

" Get up, the whole of you !" he said ; " get 
on your clothes, and come into the house. 
Look sharp — there's something for you to 
hear." 

Leezibeth was alarmed by the invasion of 
the Manse which took place shortly after, 
and came running to see what had brought 
the boys in at that time of night. The 
Whaup bade Leezibeth come into the parlour 
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to witness the celebration ; and there they 
were introduced by the Whaup — who made 
a pretty speech — to their future sister-in- 
law, and they were ordered to give her good 
wishes, and then they all sat down to a 
sumptuous, if hastily prepared, banquet of 
currant bun, with a glass of raspberry wine 
to each of them. Coquette was pleased ; 
and the tinge of colour that came to her 
cheeks made the Whaup think she was 
beginning to look like a bride. As for the 
boys, they expressed their delight chiefly by 
grinning and showing their white teeth as 
they ate the cake ; one of them only re- 
marking confidentially — 

" We a' kenned this would be the end o't." 
The chorus of laughter which greeted this 
remark showed that it expressed a general 
sentiment. Nor was their merriment lessened 
when the Whaup cut off a very small piece 
of the cake, and said to Leezibeth — 

"Take thiß to Andrew, with my compli- 
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ments. He will be delighted with the 



news." 



" Andrew or no Andrew," said Leezibeth, 
who seemed rather inclined to cry out of pure 
sympathy ; u ye may be a proud man on your 
marriage day, Maister Tammas ; and ye'll take 
good care o' her, and bring her sometimes 
down to Airlie, where there's some maybe 
that likes her better than they can just put 
into words." 

And so it was that, on a fresh Jjine 
morning, when the earth lay warm and 
silent in the bright sunshine, and the far 
sea was as blue and clear as the heart of a 
sapphire, Coquette arrayed herseif in white 
garments. There was a great stir about the 
Manse that morning, and the boys were 
dressed in their Sunday clothes. Flowers 
were all about the place ; and many inno 
cent little surprises in the way of decoration 
had been planned by the Whaup himself. 
The Manse looked quite bright, indeed ; and 
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Leezibeth had assunied an unwonted ira- 
portance. 

Coquette's bridesmaids were the Misses 
Menzies, and the Doctor was there too, and 
Lady Drum and Sir Peter. According to the 
custom of the country, the marriage was to 
take place in the house ; and when they had all 
assemhled in the largest room, the bride walked 
slowly in, followed by her bridesmaids. 

In a church, amid a crowd of spectators, 
there would have been a murmur of wonder 
and admiration over the stränge loveliness of 
the small and delicately modelled woman, 
whose jet-black tresses and dark and wistful 
eyes seemed all the darker by reason of the 
snowy whiteness of her dress, and the pale- 
ness of the yellow blossoms and pearls that 
shone in the splendid luxuriance of her hair. 
But her friends there almost forgöt how lovely 
she was in regarding the expression of her face 
— so immovably calm it was, and sad. Lady 
Drum's heart was totiched with a sudden 
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fear. This was not the look of a bride ; bat 
the look of a woman — strangely young to 
have such an expression — who seemed to 
liave abandoned all hope in this world. She 
was not anxious, or perturbed, or pale 
through any special excitement or emotion ; 
she stood throughout the long and tedious 
service as though she were unconscious of 
what was happening around her, and, when 
it was over, she received the congratidations 
of her friends as though she had awakened 
out of a dream. 

The Whaup, too, noticed this look ; but he 
had seen much of it lately, and was only 
rendered the more anxious to take her away 
and lighten her spirits by change of scene. 
And now he saw himself able to do that, he 
was füll of confidence. There was no mis- 
giving in his look. As he stood there, taller 
by a head than his own father, with his 
light-brown hair thrown carelessly back from 
a face bright with health and the tanning of 
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the sun, it was apparent that the atmosphere 
of the great city had not had much effect on 
the lithe, and stalwart, and vigorous frame. 
And his voice was as gentle as that of .a 
woman when he went forward, for the first 
time after the ceremony, and said to Co- 
quette — 

" You are not tired with standing so long, 
Coquette ?" 

She started slightly. Then — perhaps no- 
ticing that the eyes of her bridesmaids were 
üpon her, and recollecting that she ought to 
wear a more cheerful expression — she smiled 
faintly, and said — 

" You must not call me that foolish name 
any more. It is part of the old time when 
we were girl and boy together." 

" But I shall never find any name for you 
that I shall like better," said he. 

About an hour thereafter all preparations 
had been made for their departure ; and the 
carriage was waiting outside. There was a 
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great shaking of hands, and Jrissing, and 
leave-taking ; and then, last of all, the 
Minister stood by the door of the carriage 
as Coquette came out. 

"Good-bye, my dear daughter," he said, 
placing his hand on her head ; " may He 
that watched over Jacob, and followed him in 
all his wanderings with blessings, watch over 
you and bless you at all times and in all 
places !" 

Coquette's Ups began to tremble. She 
had maintained her composure to the last; 
but now, as she kissed her uncle, she could 
not say farewell in words; and when at 
length she was driven away, she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears. 

" Coquette," said her husband, " are you 
sorry, after all, to leave Airlie ?" 

There was no answer but the sound of her 
sobbing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

So blinded by his exceeding happiness was 
the Whaup, that for a little time he could 
scarcely teil how the rapid change of scene 
and incident following their marriage was 
affecting Coquette's health and spirits. He 
was so near her now, tending her with an 
extreme and anxious tenderness, that he could 
not regard her critically and see whether the 
old sad look was leaving her eyes. Did she 
not express her pleasure at the various things 
she saw ? Was she not so very kind and 
affectionate towards him that he had to pro- 
test against her little submissive attention«, 
and point out that it was his business to wait 
upon her, not hers to wait upon him ? 
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They went to Edinburgh first, and then to 
Westmoreland, and then to London, which 
was then in the height of the season. And 
they went into the Park on the summer fore- 
noons, and sat down on the little green chairs 
under the lime-trees, and looked at the brilliant 
assemblage of people there— cabinet ministers, 
actresses, Gun-club heroes, authors, artists, 
titled barristers, and all the rank and file of 
fashion. So eager was the Whaup to interest 
his companion, that it is to be feared he made 
rather randora shots in identifying the men 
and women cantering up and down, and con- 
ferred high official dignities on harmless coun- 
try gentlemen who were but simple M.P.'s. 

" There are many pretty ladies here," said 
Coquette, with a sinile, as the slow procession 
of loungers passed up and down, " and yet yoti 
do not seem to know one." 

" I know one who is prettier than them all 
put together," said the Whaup, with a glow 
of pride and admiration in his face ; and then 
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he added, "I say, Coquette, how did you 
manage to dress just like those people when 
you lived away down in Airlie ? I think you 
must have sent surreptitiously to Lojidon for 
the dresses that used to astonish the quiet kirk- 
folk. Then you always had the knack of 
wearing a flower or a rosebud here or there, 
just as those ladies do, only I don't think any 
flowers are so becoming as those little yellow 
blossoms that are on a certain little white 
bonnet that a particular little woman I know 
wears at this moment." 

" Ah, it is of no use," said Coquette, with a 
sigh of resignation. " I have tried — I have 
lectured — I have scolded — it is no use. You 
do not know the rudeness of talking of people's 
dresses, and paying them rough compliments 
about their prettiness, and making inquiries 
which gentlemen have nothing to do with« 
I have tried to teach you all this — and you 
will not learn — and you do not know that you 
have very savage manners." 
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** Coquotte, %% siid he, i4 if you say another 
>vord, I will kiss you." 

i4 And I should not be surprised," ehe 
answered, with the slightest possible shrug. 
M I do not think you have any more respect 
for the public appearances than when you did 
torment the people at Airlie. You are still a 
boy — that is true — and I do wonder you will 
not sing aloud now, ' Come lasses and lads,' or 
some such folly. You have grown — yes. You 
wear respectable clothes and a hat — but it is I 
who have made you dress like other people, 
instead of the old careless way. You do know 
something more — but it is all got out of books. 
What are you different from the tall, hig 9 
coarse, rüde boy who did break windows, and 
rob gardens, and frighten people at Airlie ?" 

" How am I different ?" said the Whaup. 
" Well, I used to be bullied by a schoolmaster, 
but now I'm bullied by a schoolmistress ; and 
she's the worse of the two. That's all the 
change Tve made." 
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And sometimes, when they had gone on in 
this bantering fashion for a while, she would 
suddenly go up to him — if they were in-doors, 
that is to say — and put her hand on his arm 
and timidly hope that she had not annoyed 
him. At first the Whaup laughed at the very 
notion of his being vexed with her, and dis- 
missed the tender little penitent with a rebuke 
and a kiss ; but by-and-by he grew to dread 
these evidences of a secret wish to please him 
and be submissive. He began to see how 
Coquette had formed some theory of what her 
duties were, and continually referred to this 
mental table of obligations rather than to her 
own spontaneous impulses of the moment. 
She seemed to consider that such and such 
things were required of her ; and while th^re 
was something to him very touching in hei 
mute obedience, and in her timid anticipation 
of his wishes, he would rather have beheld her 
the high-spirited Coquette of old, with her arch 
ways, and fits of rebellion and independence. 

VOL. III. s 
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" Coquette," he said, " I will not have you 
wait upon me like this. It is very kind of 
you, you know ; but it is turning the world 
upside down. It is my business to wait on 
you, and see that everything is made nice for 
you, and have you treated like a queen. And 
when you go about like that, and bother your- 
self to serve me, I feel as uncomfortable as the 
beggars in old times must have feit who had 
their feet washed by a pious princess. I won't 
have my Coquette disguised as a waiting- 
maid." 

" You are very good to me," she said. 

" Nonsense !" he replied. " Who could help 
being good to you, Coquette ? You seem to 
have got into your head some notion that you 
owe kindness and thoughtfulness to the people 
around you ; whereas you are conferring a 
benefit on everybody by being merely what 
you are, and showing those around you what 
a good thing is a good woman. Why 
should you have this exaggerated humility? 
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Why should you play the part of a peni- 
tent T 9 

Was she playing the part of a penitent ? he 
sometimes asked hiraself. Häd she not forgotten 
the events of that bygone time which seemed, 
to him at least, a portion of a former existence ? 
When the Whaup and his young wife returned 
to Grlasgow, he had more leisure to speculate 
on this matter ; and he came to the conclusion 
that not only had she forgotten nothing, but that 
a sombre shadow from the past was dver pre- 
sent to her and hung continually over her life. 

In no way did she lessen her apparent 
desire to be dutiful and kind and attentive to 
him. The Whaup, who could have fallen at 
her feet and kissed them in token of the love 
and admiration he feit for the beautiful young 
life that was only now reveäling to him all its 
hidden graces of tenderness, and purity, and 
rectitude, could not bear to have Coquette 
become his slave. 

" And may I not show to you that I am 
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grateful to you for all your kindness ever 
since I did come to tliis country ?" she said. 

" Grateful to me !" he cried. " Coquette, 
you don't know your own value." 

" But if it pleases me to be your servant ?" 
she said. 

" It does not please me," he retorted ; " and 
1 won't have it." 

" Voyez un peu ce tyran !" said Coquette, 
and the Whaup laughed and gave in. 

It may be supposed that that was not a very 
unhappy household in which the only ground 
of quarrel between husband and wife was as 
to which should be the more kind and atten- 
tive to the other. And indeed, to all outward 
semblance, the Whaup was the most fortunate 
of men ; and his friends who did not envy 
him rejoiced at nis good fortune, and bore 
unanimous testimony to the sweetness and 
gentleness and courtesy of the small lady who 
received them at his house. It was noticed, 
it is true, that she was very quiet and reserved 
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at times ; and that occasionally, when she had 
somehow withdrawn out of the parlour circle, 
and sat by herseif silent and dütraite, her hus- 
band would follow her with anxious looks, and 
would even go to her side and endeavour to 
wean her back into the common talk. As for 
his affection for her, and pride in her rare 
beauty and accomplishments, and devotion to 
her, all were the subject of admiration and 
encomium among the women of many house- 
holds. He never songht to conceal his senti- 
ments on that score. On the rare occasions 
when he visited a friend's house without her, 
all his talk was of Coquette, and her goodness, 
and her gentle ways. Then he endeavoured 
to draw around her as many friends as possible, 
so that their society might partly supply the 
void caused by his professional absences ; but 
Coquette did not care for new acquaintances, 
and declared she had always plenty of occu- 
pation for herseif while he was away, and did 
not wish the distraction of visits. 
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Down in the old Manse of Airlie the Minister 
heard of his son and of Coquette through tlie 
reports of many friends ; and he was rejoieed 
beyond measurQ. Lady Drum was so affected 
by her own description of the happiness of 
these two young people, that in the middle of 
her narration she burst into tears ; and a sort 
of sob at the door might have let the Minister 
know that Leezibeth had been listening. The 
Minister, indeed, paid a brief visit to Glasgow 
some few weeks after Coquette's return, and 
was quite överwhelmed by the affectionate 
attentions of his daughter-in-law. 

66 Surely," he said to Lady Drum, the evening 
before he went away, " surely the Lord has 
blessed this house. It has never been my good 
fortune to dwell under a roof that seemed to 
look down on so much of kindliness, and 
charitable thoughts, and well-doing; and it 
would ill become me not to say how much of 
this I attribute to her who is now more than 
ever a daughter to me." 
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" When I come to speak of her," said Lady 
Drum, " and of the way she Orders the house, 
and of her kindness to every one around her, 
and of her conduct towards her husband, I am 
fair at a loss for words." 

The bruit of all these things reached even 
down to Airlie, and the Schoolmaster was at 
length induced, being in Glasgow on a certain 
occasion, to call on the Minister's son. The 
Whaup received his old enemy with royal 
magnanimity; compelled him to stop the 
night at his house ; gave him as much toddy 
as was good for an eider ; while Coquette, at 
her husband's request, left her fancy-work and 
played for them some old Scotch airs. By- 
and-by she left them to themselves; and, 
warmed with the whisky, the Schoolmaster im- 
parted a solemn and mysjterious secret to his 
remaining companion. 

" You* are a young man, sir, and have no 
knowledge, or, as I may term it, experience, 
of the great and wonderful power of public 
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opeenion. Nor yet, considering your oppor- 
tunities, is it likely, or, as one might say, pro- 
bable, that ye pay sufficieut deference to the 
reputation that your neebors may accord ye. 
Nevertheless, sir, reputation is a man's public 
life, as his own breath is his private life. Now, 
I will not conceal from ye, Mr. Thomas, that 
evil apprehensions are entertained, or even, 
one might say, expressed, in your native place, 
regarding one who holds an important position 
as regards your welfare " 

With which the Whaup bounced up from 
his chair. 

" Look here !" said he. " Do you mean my 
wife, Mr. Gillespie ? Don't think I care a rap 
for the drivelling nonsense that all the old 
women in Airlie may talk ; but if a man men- 
tions anything of the kind to me, by Jove ! 
1*11 pitch him over the window !" 

" Bless me ! M cried the Schoolmaster, also 
rising, and putting his hands before his face 
as if to defend himself. " What's the nse o' 
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such violence? I meant no härm. On the 
eontrary, I was going to säy, man, that it 
woüld be my bounden duty when I get back 
to Airlie to set my face against all such re- 
ports, and testify to the great pleasure I have 
experienced in seeing ye mated wi' such a 
worthy, and amiable, and " 

Here the Schoolmaster's encomium was cut 
short by the entrance of Coquette herseif, who 
had returned for something she had forgotten ; 
and a more acute observer might have noticed 
that, no sooner was her footfall heard at the 
door, than all the anger fled from the Whaup's 
face, and he only laughed at Mr. Gillespie's 
protestations of innocence. 

"You must forgive me," said the Whaup, 
good-naturedly. " You know, I married one 
of the daughters of Heth, and so I had to 
expect that the good folks at Airlie would be 
deeply grieved." 

" A daughter of Heth P said Mr. Gillespie. 
" Indeed, I remember that grumbling body, 
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Andrew Bogue, makin' use o' some such ex- 
pression on the very day ye were married ; 
but if the daughters o' Heth were such ad she 
is, Rebekah need not have put herseif about, 
or, in other words, been so apprehensive of 
her son's future." 

And the Schoolmaster was as good as his 
word, and took down to Airlie such a descrip- 
tion of the Whaup and his bride as became a 
subject of talk in the village for many a day. 
And so the patience and the gentleness of 
Coquette bore their natural fruit, and all men 
began to say all good things of her. 

There was one man only who regarded this 
marriage with doubt, and sometimes with 
actual fear, who was less sure than all the 
others that Coquette was happy, and who re- 
garded her future with an anxious dread. 
That one man was the Whaup himself. 
With a slow and sad certainty, the truth 
dawned on him that he had not yet won Co- 
quette' s love — that he was powerless to make 
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her forget that ehe had married him in Order 
to please him, and that, behind all her afieo 
tionate and friendly demonstrations towards 
himself, there lay over her a weight of de- 
spair. The discovery caused him no paroxysm 
of grief, for it was made gradually ; but in 
time it occupied his constant thoughts, aud 
became the dark ehadow of his life. For 
how was he to remove this barrier that stood 
between himself and Coquette ? The great 
yearning of love he feit towards her was 
powerless to awakeu any response but that 
mute, aniraal-like faithfulness and kindliness 
that lay in her eyes wbenever she regarded 
him. And it was for her, rather than for 
himself, that he was troubled. He had hur- 
ried on the marriage, hoping a change of 
scene and of interest would break in on the 
monotony of sadness that was evidently be- 
ginning to teil on the girl's health. He had 
hoped, too, that he would soon win her over 
to himself by cnttiug her away from those 
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old associations. What was the result ? He 
looked at the pale and calm face, and dared not 
confess to himself all that he feared. 

One evening, entering suddenly, he saw 
that she tried to avoid him and get out of the 
room. He playfully intercepted her, and 
found, to his astonishment, that she had heen 
crying. 

" What is the matter, Coquette ?" he said. 

" Nothing," she answered. " I was sitting 
by myself — and thinking, that is all." 

He took both her hands in his, and said, 
with an infinite sadness in his look — 

" Do you know, Coquette, that for some 
time back I have been thinking that our mar- 
riage has made you miserable." 

" Ah, do not say that !" she said, piteously 
looking up in his face. " I am not miserable 
if it has made you happy." 

" And do you think I can be happy when 
I see you trying to put a good face on your 
wretchedness, and yet with your eyes appa- 
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rently looking on the next world all the time ? 
Coquette, this is driving me mad. What can 
I do to make you happy ? Why are you so 
miserable ? Won't you teil me ? You know 
I won't be angry whatever it is. . Is there 
nothing we can do to bring you back to the 
old Coquette, that used to be so bright and 
cheerful? Coquette, to look at you going 
about from day to day in that sad and re- 
siffned way, never complaining, and always 
pretending to be quite content — I can't bear 
it, my darling." 

" You must not think that I am miserable," 
she said, very gehtly, and tben she left the 
room. He looked after her for a moment, 
and then he sank into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 



mm 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CHURCHYARD ON THE MOOR. 

At last it occurred to him that Coquette 
ought to be told of Lord Earlshope's death. 
He did not even confess to himself the reason 
why such a thought arose in his mind, but 
endeavoured, on the contrary, to persuade 
himself that there was no further need for 
holding back that old secret. He and Co- 

* m 

quette were down at Airlie at the time, on 
their first visit after their marriage. The 
Minister was anxious to see his daughter-in- 
law ; and the Whaup, while she stayed there, 
would take occasional runs down. So Co- 
quette was staying at the Manse. 

" I cannot get her to go out as she used to 
do," said the Minister, the first time the 
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Whaup got down from Glasgow. " She seems 
better pleased to sit at the window by herseif 
and look over the moor, and Leezibeth teils 
me she is in very low spirits, and does not 
look particularly well. It is a pity she dis- 
likes going out ; it is with difficulty I can get 
her even into the garden, and once or twice 
she has shown a great repugnance to going 
anywhere near Earlshope, so you must not 
propose to go in that direction in asking her 
to accompany you." 

Then the Whaup said, looking down, 
" You know she is not aware of Lord Earls- 
hope having been drowned, and she may be 
afraid of meeting him. Suppose we teil her 
of wbat happened to the yacht ?" 

u I am of opinion it would be most advisa- 
ble," said the Minister. 

The Whaup got Coquette to go out and sit 
in the garden ; and there, while they were 
by themselves, he gently told her of the loss 
of the Caroline. The girl did not speak 
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nor stir, only she was very pale, and he noticed 
that her hand was tightly clenched on the 
arm of the wooden seat. By-and-by sh§ rose 
and said — 

" I shonld like to walk down to Saltcoats, 
if you will come." 

"To Saltcoats !" said her husbancL " Yon 
are not stxong enough to walk all that way 
and back, Coquette." 

" Very well," she said, submissively. 

"But if you very much want to go we 
conld drive, you know," said he, 

•' Yes, I should Kke to go," she said. 

So the Whaup, late as it was in the after- 
noon, got out the dog-cart, and drove her 
away to the old-fashioned little seaport town 
which they had together visited in bygone 
years. He put the horse up at the very inn 
that he and Coquette had visited, and then he 
asked her if she wished to go for a stroll 
througb the place. Her slightest wish was a 
mmmand to bim. xhey went out together, 
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and insensibly she led him down to the long 
bay of brown sand on which a heavy sea 
was now breaking. She had spoken but 
little ; her eyes were wistful and absent, and 
she seemed to be listening to the sound of the 
waves. 

"It blows too roughly here, Coquette," 
said he. "You won't go down on the 
beach?" 

" No," she said. " Here I can see more, 
and hear more." 

For a considerable time she stood and 
looked far over the heaving piain of water, 
which was of a dark green colour, under the 
cloudy evening sky. And then she shud- 
dered slightly, and turned to go away. 

" You are not vexed with me for Coming ?" 
she said. *' And you know why I did come," 

"I am not vexed with anything you do, 
Coquette," said he ; " and I hope the drive 
will do you good." 

" It is his grave," she said, looking once 
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more over tho stormy piain of waves. " It 
is a terrible grave — for there are voices in it, 
and cries, like drowning people — and yet one 
man out there would go down and down, and 
you would hear no voice. I am afraid of the 
sea. 

€i Coquette," said he, " why do you tremble 
so ? You must come away directly, or you 
will catch cold — the wind blows so fiercely 
here." 

But on their way back to Airlie, this trem- 
bling had increased to violent fite of shudder- 
ing; and then, all at once, Coquette said 
faintly — 

u I do feel that I should wish to be still 
and go to sleep. Will you put me down by 
the roadside, and leave me there awhile, and 
you can go on to Airlie ?" 

" Why, do you know what you are saying, 
Coquette ? Go on to Airlie, and leave you 
here ?" 

She did not answer him ; and he urged on 
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the pony with all speed, until at length they 
reached the Manse. 

u Tom," she said, " I think you must carry 
me in." 

He lifted her down from the vehicle, and 
carried her like a child into the house ; and 
then, when Leezibeth came with a light, he 
uttered a slight cry on finding that Coquette 
was insensible. But presently life returned 
to her, and a quick and flushed colour sprang 
to her face. She was rapidly got to bed, and 
the Minister, who had a vivid recollection of 
that feverish attack which she had suffered in 
the North, proposed that a doctor from Salt- 
coats should be sent for. 

"And I will telegraph to Dr. Menzies," 
said the Whaup, scarcely knowing what he 
said, only possessed by some wild notion that 
he would form a league to drive off this 
subtle enemy that had approached Coquette. 

All that followed that memorable evening 
was a dream to him. He knew, because he 
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was told, and because he himself could see, 
that the fever was laying a deeper and deeper 
hold on a System which was dangerously 
weak. Day after ay he went about the 
house, and, as Coquette got worse, he scareely 
realized it. It was more to him as if a weight 
out of the sky were crushing down the world, 
and as if all things were slowly sinking into 
darkness. He was not excited, nor wild with 
grief; but he sat and watched Coqnette's 
eyes, and seemed not to know the people 
who came into the rooni, or whom he met on 
the stairs. 

The girl, in her delirium, had violent 
paroxysms of terror and shuddering, in which 
she seemed to see a storm rising around her 
and waves threatening to overwhelm her, and 
then no one could soothe her like her hns- 
band. His mere presence seemed enough, 
for the old instinct of obedience still remained 
with her, and she became submissively quiet 
and silent in answer to his gentle entreatieß. 
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" You are very good to me," she said to 
him, one evening, recognizing him although 
the delirium had not left her, " and I cannot 
thank you for it, but my mamma will do that 
when you come up to our house. We shall 
not stop in this country always ? — when 
mamma is waiting for me in the garden, just 
over the river, you know. And she has not 
seen you, but I will take you up to her, and 
say you have been very, very kind to me. I 
wish they would take us there soon, for I am 
tired, and I do think this country is very dark, 
and the sea is so dreadful round about it. It 
goes round about it like a snake, that hisses, 
and raises its fierce head, and it has a white 
crest on its head and eyes of fire, and you see 
them glaring in the night-time. But one can 
get away from it — and hide close and quiet 
in the churchyard on the moor — and when 
you come in, Tom, by the small gate, you 
must listen, and whisper * Coquette,' you 
know, just as you used to do when I lay on 
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to you — it was all a misfortune, my Coming 
to this country " 

"Coquette, Coquette !" he said, beside him- 
self with grief, " if you are going to die, I 
will go with you too — see, I will hold your 
hanu, and when the gates are open, I will 
not let you go — I will go with you, Co- 
quette !" 

Scarce half an hour afterwards, the gates 
were opened, and she so quietly and silently 
passed through, that he only of all in the room 
knew that Coquette had gone away from 
them and bidden a last farewell to Airlie. 
They were startled to see him fling his arms 
in the air, and then as he sank back into his 
chair a low cry broke from his lips — "So 
near — so near ! and I cannot go with her 
too !" 



One day, in the early spring-time, you 
might have seen a man in the prime of 
youth and strength — yet with a strangely 
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, as if to-morrow were to be better 
>-day. To him all the light and joy 
world seemed to be buried in the little 
>eside him ; and that there was no to- 
r ' that could bring him back the delight 
days that were. He walked to the 
ite of the churchyard, and, leaning on 
3d wistfully over the great blue piain 
h the mountains of Arran were mir- 

ly have they taken away from us the 
ams ?" he said to himself, while his 
3re wet with bitter tears. " If one 
>nly believe, as in the old time, that 
was a fair and happy island lying far 
hat western sea, how gladly would I 
y in a boat, and try to find my Co- 
Only to think that some day I might 
land before me, and Coqnette Coming 
> the shore, with her face grown won- 
nd calm, and her dark eyes füll of joy 
welcome. Only to believe that — only 
in. u 
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the sofa, and you wished to see if I were 
awake ; and if I cannot speak to you, it will 
be very hard, but I shall know you have 
brought me some flowers. And you will say 
to yourself, ' My poor Coquette would thank 
me if she could.' " 

He laid his hand on her white fingers. He 
could not speak. 

By-and-by the delirium left, and the fever 
abated, but the frail system had been shat- 
tered, and all around saw that she was slowly 
sinking. One night she beckoned her hus- 
band to come nearer, and he went to her, and 
took her thin hand in his. 

" Am I going to die, Tom ?" she asked, in 
a scarcely audible voice ; and when, in reply, 
he only looked at her sad eyes, she said, " I 
am not sorry. It will be better for you and 
for us all. You will forgive me for all that 
happened at Airlie when you think of me in 
after-times, and you will not blame me be- 
cause I could not make your life more happy 
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to you — it was all a misfortune, my Coming 
to this country " 

" Coquette, Coquette !" he said, beside him- 
self with grief, " if you are going to die, I 
will go with you too — see, I will hold your 
hanu, and when the gates are open, I will 
not let you go — I will go with you, Co- 
quette !" 

Scarce half an hour afterwards, the gates 

* 

were opened, and she so quietly and silently 
passed through, that he only of all in the room 
knew that Coquette had gone away from 
them and bidden a last farewell to Airlie. 
They were startled to see him fling his arms 
in the air, and then as he sank back into his 
chair a low cry broke from his lips — "So 
near — so near! and I cannot go with her 
too !" 



One day, in the early spring-time, you 
might have seen a man in the prime of 
youth and strength — yet with a strangely 
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grave and worn look on his face— enter the 
small churchyard on Airlie moor. Ke walked 
gently on, as if fearing to disturb the silence 
of the place, and at last he stood by the side 
of a grave on which were many spring 
flowers — snowdrops, and violets, and white 
crocusses. He, too, had some flowers in his 
hand, and he put them at the foot of the 
grave ; and there were tears running down 
his face. 

" These are for my Coquette," he said ; 
44 but she cannot hear me any more." 

For a little while he lingered by the grave, 
and then he turned. And, lo! all around 
him was the fair and shining country that she 
had often looked on, and far away before him 
lay the sea, as blue and as still as on the 
raorning that he and Coquette were married. 
How bright and beautiful was the world that 
thus lay under the clear sunshine, with all 
its thousand activities busily working, and 
its men and women joyously thinking of to- 
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morrow, as if to-morrow were to be better 
than to-day. To him all the light and joy 
of the world seemed to be buried in the little 
grave beside him ; and that there was no to- 
morrow that could bring him back the delight 
of the days that were. He walked to the 
little gate of the churchyard, and, leaning on 
it, looked wistfully over the great blue piain 
in which the mountains of Arran were mir- 
rored. 

" Why have they taken away from us the 
old dreams ?" he said to himself, while his 
eyes were wet with bitter tears. " If one 
could only believe, as in the old time, that 
Heaven was a fair and happy island lying far 
out in that western sea, how gladly would I 
go away in a boat, and try to find my Co- 
quette ! Only to think that some day I might 
see the land before me, and Coquette Coming 
down to the shore, with her face grown won- 
derful and calm, and her dark eyes füll of joy 
and of welcome. Only to believe that — only 
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to look forward to that — would be enough; 
and if in the night-time a storm came, and I 
was sunk in the darkness, what matter, if I 
had been hoping to the last that I should see 
my Coquette ?" 



THE END. 
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tables, Frnits, Confitures, Syrups, Liquen» de Familie, Petita Fours, 
Bonbons, &c, &c, by Jules Oouffe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother, Alphonse Goüffe, 
Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
"The Royal Cookery Book." 1 vol. royal 8vo.,containing upwards of 
600 Receipts and 34 IUustrations. [ Shortly. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 

Lucieit Biart, with 117 beautiful IUustrations on Wood. Edited and 
adapted by Parker Gillmore. author of " All Round the World," " Gun, 
Rod, and Saddle," &c Post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. [Shortly. 

THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. Illustrated by 12 original 
Drawings, produced in facsimile. 

MARVELS OF GLASS-MAKING : its Description and His- 
tory. By A. Sauzay With 48 IUustrations on Wood, and 8 Autotyp« 
Copies of the best Examples of Roman, Venetian, and German Glass. 
Square demy 8vo. handsomeiy bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12». 6rf. 

THE WONDERS OF ENGRAVING. By George Duplexsis. 

With 34 flne Woodcuts by P. Bellier, and 10 Autotypes illustrative of the 
various stages of the Art of Engraving from the eariiest times. 1 vol. 
sq. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges. [Just Ready. 

THE WONDERS OF PAINTING, embracing the Spanish, 
French, German, English, and Flemish Schools. By Louis viardot, 
author of "Italian Art." With numerous Photographic and Woodcut 
IUustrations, cloth elegant, gilt edges. [Just Ready. 

WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. By Louis Viardot. Square 
demy 8vo., illustrated with Ten Autotype Reproductions of Celebrated 
Engravings, and Fifty Woodcuts. Handsomeiy bound, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12«. ed. 

A DREAM BOOK. By E. V. B. Twelve Drawings in Pen and 
Pencil, or Sepia, by E. v. B. illustrator of •* Story Without an End," &e. 
reproduced in perfect Facsimile by the Autotype process, with Letter- 
press descriptions. Medium 4to. handsomeiy bound, gilt edges. 31«. %d. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the German of 
Carore. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated with Sixteen Original Water- 
Colour Drawings by E. V. B., printed in Fac-simile and numerous IUus- 
trations on wood. Small 4to. cloth extra, 12«. ; or in morocco, 21«. 

* p * Also a Large Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 
copies printed), morocco, ivory inlaid, 81«. 6d. 

44 'Nowkere unll he find the Book of Nature morefreshlyand beautifully 
openedfor htm than in ' The Story without an End,' ofüt kind one oft/U 
best that wo» ever written.*'— Quarterly Review. 
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Also, illnstrated by the same Artist. 

Child's Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawings, 7«- <W. 
Tennyson's May Queen. Illnstrated on Wood. Large Paper Edit. 7«. 64. 

ART IN THE MOUNTAINS, the Story of the Passion Play 
in Bavaria, printed on very flne. toned paper. ßy Henry Blackbarm, 
with upwards of SO lllustrations. Sq. 8vo. [SkorUy. 

Normandy Picturesque; a New Artistic Book of Travel. By 
Henry Blackburn, Aul bor of " Artists and Arabs," &c. Small demy 8to. 
cloth extra, with numerous lllustrations, 16«. 

The Pyrenees ; 100 lllustrations by Gustave Dore, and a De- 
scription of Summer Life at French Watering Places By Henry Black- 
burn. Royal 8vo. oloth, 18«. ; morocco, 25«. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water- Colour Drawings 
by Elijah Walton. Chromo-Lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with Des- 
criptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.8. Folio, half mo- 
rocco, with 21 large Plates. Original snbscription 8 guineas. A very 
limited edition only now issned. Price 6 guineas. 



The Seven Churches of Asia. The result of Two Years' Explo- 
ration of their Locality and Remains. By Mr. A. Svoboda. With 20 rall- 
>age Photographs taken on the spot. Edited with a preface by the Rer. 
B. Tristram, F.L.8. 4to. cloth extra, price 2 guineas. 



E 



lllustrations of the Natural Order of Plants ; with Groups and 
Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. Splendidly illnstrated in colours 
from natnre. Reduced from the folio edition. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 5 guineas. 

Ghoice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Blustrated by 
G. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R. A., Edward Dnncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A. R. A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Btonehonse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Har- 
rison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. each ; mor. 10«. 6d. 



Bloomfleld'8 Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasnres of Hope. 
Cundall's Elixabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Chnrchyard. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Muten* l'Allegro. 
Rogers' Pleasnres of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir*s Poetry of Natnre. 
Wordsworth'8 Pastoral Poems. 



Bishop Heber's Hymns. An Blustrated Edition, with upwards 
of one hundred Designs. Engraved in the flrst style of Art. New Edi- 
tion. Small 4to. price 7«. dd. ; morocco, 16«. 

The Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts: a New and very 
choice Edition. Illnstrated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the flrst 
style of Art, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. 
cloth extra, 7«. 6d. ; morocco, 16«. 

The Wood-Nymph : a Fairy Tale. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Miss Plesner. With lllustrations by Simpson. 
Square cloth extra. 2«. W. 
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Christian Lyrics. Chiefly selected from Modern Authors. 138 
Poems, illustrated with npwards of 150 Engravings, under the superin- 
tendenoe of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10«. 6rf. ; morocco, 21«. 

Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. Numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth. 10«. Od. 

Also by the same Author. 
Tbavxlling in Späht, illustrated, lös. or Cheaper Edition, 6*. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 
John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound, 
31. 18«. 6d. ; morocco extra, 52. 15«. 6a. 

Schillert Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's translation ; 
beautifully illnstrated by forty-two wood Engravings, drawn by Thomas 
Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the fetchings by Retssch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14«. ; morocco, 25«. 

Edgar A. Poe's Poems. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 
4to. cloth extra, price 10». 6d 

The Book of Lace : comprising a History of the Fabric from the 
Earliest Period, with npwards of 100 Illnstrations and colonred Designs, 
inclnding some interesting Examples from the Leeds Exhibiton. By 
Mrs. Bnry Palliser. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. 

" One of the most readable book» of the season ; permanently valttable, 
always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of 
a giß book."— Times. 

" We take our leave of Mrs. FdUtser with hearty thanks for her valu- 
able book; it contains a mass ofcurious knowledge, which she hos accvmu- 
lated and arranged with infinite grace and juagment. Not only hos she 
written an exceuent history of the fabric stself, but she throws a curious 
incidental light upon the social life and manners of each period. The 
illustrations are oeavtißd and appropriate." — Athenaeum. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouflPg, Chef de Cuisine 
of the Paris Jockey Club*. Translated and adapted for English Use by 
Alphonse GouffS, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. The 
Edition de Luxe, super- royal 8vo. Illustrated with Large Plates, beanti- 
fnlly printed in Colonrs, and 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra 22. 2«. House- 
hold Edition, with out the Colonred Plates, 10«. Od. 

" Byfar the ablest and most complete work on cookery that hos ever 
been suomitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Equal taste vervades all his work ; and the casual reader will err if 
hefancies that there is any real amount ofwaste and extravagance in the 
prepartion of his sumptuous dishes. Probably no English manual ever 
respected economy so much" — Satnrday Review. 

Victor Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. New Edition, with 60 graphic 
Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper\ Square 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10«. 6d. ; and Cheap Edition, cloth limp, with 6 
Illustrations, 2«. 6tf. 

The Bottom of the Sea. By M. SonreL Translated by Elihu 
Rieh. Small Post 8to. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations. 5«. 
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The Bayard Series. 

COMP&ISINQ 

PLE ASURE BOOKS OF LITERAT URE PRODUCED IN THE 

CHOICEST STYLE, AS COMPANIONABLE VüLUMES 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Price 2s. M. each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, vrith sük Headbands and 
Begisters. ^ 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. De Berville. 
DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. 
THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, inclnding all his Prose Works. 
ABDALLAH; OR, THE FOUR LEAVES. By Edouard Labonllaye. 
TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
VATHEK : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By William Beckford. 
THE KING AND THE COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and Pnritan 

Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 
WORDS OF WELLINGTON : Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 
DR. JOHNSON'S RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. With Notes. 
HAZLITT'8 ROUND TABLE With Biographical Introdncüon. 
THE RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, AND THE LETTER 

TO A FRIEND. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 
BALLAD POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. By Robert Bnchanan. 
COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. With 

Preface by Algernon C. Swinbnrne. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAXIMS. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfleld by M. De 

St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 
ESSAYS IN MOSAIC. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PBOGBESS. 

A suitable Gase containing 12 volumes, price 31«. 6rf.; or the Case separate, 

price 3*. 6d. 



EXTRACTS FROM LITERARY NOTICES. 
** The present series- -taking its name front the opening volume, which con- 
tained a translation of the Khight without Fear and without Beproach—will 
reaüy, we think, flu a void in the shelves of all except the most complete 
Engtish libraries. These lütte square-shaped volumes contain, in a very 
manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy ofaccess 
elsewnere, and some things for thefirst time braucht togettier." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. " We haue here tioo more volumes of the series appropriately 
called the * Bayard* as they certainly are ' sans reproche.' öfconvenient 
size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know no other lütte 
volumes which malte suchaood gift-boohsforpersonsofmature age." — Ex- 
aminer. " St. Louis anahis companions, as describedby Joinville, not only 
in their ghstening armour % but in their every-day attire, are brought nearer 
to us, become tntelligible to its, and teach us lessons of htananity which we 
can learnfrom men only, and notfrom saints and heroes. Jaere lies the 
real value of real history. Jt widern cur minds and our hearts n and gives 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its phasee 
which butfew can gain in the short span of their own life, and in the nar- 
row sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly imagme a better 
bookfor boj/s to read or for men to ponder over.*— Times. " Every one of 
the works vncluded in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole wul 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious youih of 
polished and refinsd taste*."— Illnstrated Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming 

suitable Volumes for Fresents. 

Price 6«. each; or in calf extra, price 10s. 6d. 

I. 

TUE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Ninth Edition. 

" Bis notion of a gentlemq^is of the nablest and truest order. The 
volume is a capital specimen o^nchat may be done by honest reason, high 
feehng, and cultivated intellect. A little compendium of cheerful phuo- 
sophy." —Daily News. " Deserves to be printed in lettert of gold, and 
cirtulated in every house." — Chambers' Journal. 

II. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of " The 
Gentle Life." 

tl Jtis not easy toopenit at anypage wühout finding tarnt happy idea." 
— Morning Poet. 

III. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the «' De Imita- 
tione Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Eoinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original, 
and a minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may weil 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work wühout a trans- 
lator's aid. — Noncon formist. " Could not be pretented in a more exquisite 
form, for a more sightly volume was never teen." — Illostrated London 
News. 

IV. 

FAMILIÄR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English langnage. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

" Should be on every library table, by the tide of * Böget 's Thesaurus.' " 
— Daily News. " The most extensive dictionary of Quotation we have 
met wüh."— Notes and Qneries. " Will add to the author 1 1 credit with 
all honett workert." — Examiner. 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The Gentle Life." With Vignette Portrait. 
Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a larae 
circulation for this handsome attractive book; and who can refuse Kit 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor"— Illnstrated Times. 

VI. 

THE COITNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of " The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. 6rf. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswelts 
edition, and even brought into preater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtaüment of some of its inferior portions, and the omiiiion of most of 
its eclogu.es and other metrical digressions." — Examiner. 
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VII. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

There is not a Single thought in the volume that does not contribuU in 
some measure to the fornuttion of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 
" These charming couection ofessays" — London Review. 

VIII. 

VARIA : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permi* 
sion*, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, See. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they eure 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such 
thick folios, and therefore the Compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for having sifted their contents, and thereby renderea their treasures 
avaitaole to the general reader." — Observer. 

IX. 

A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 
Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising npwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

%• Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton's Poems. 

" By the admvrers of Mitton the book will be highly appreciated, but its 
chief value will, if we mistake not, befuund in the fact that ibis a compact 
word'book of the English language" — Record. "An invaluable Index, 
which the publishers have done a public Service in reprinting." — Notes and 
Qneries. 

X. 
THE SILENT HOUR : Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of " The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

" Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor* s pen, and he hos se- 
lected the restfrom the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Massillon, 
Latimer, Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Buskin, and Izaak Walton. .... 
The volume is avowedly meant 'for Sunday reading* and those who have 
not access to the Originals of great authors may So worse on Sunday or 
any other afternoon, than fall back upon the « Suent Hour* and the golden 
words of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon. AU who possess the * Gentle Life* 
should own this volume." — Standard. 

XI. 

ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve- 
ment of Stndents in English Literatnre. 

" The author hos a distinet purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English äterature. 
The book is too good intrvnsically not to command a wide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find many 
readers among the educated classes, as well as among self-helpers. Tb au 
(both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggestthe volume before us as a/ltting in- 
troduetion." — Examiner. 

XII. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 

Second Edition. 

" The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd vxews 
of human nature, so füll of illustrative aneedotes, that the reader cannot 
fail to be amused. Writben with remarkable power and effect. * Other 
People*s Windows ' is distinguished by original and kern Observation of 
life, as well as by lively and versatüe power of narration." — Morning Post. 
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LITBRATURB, WORKS OP RBFBRBNOB, BTO. 

COMPARATIYE Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. By Francis A. March, 8to. cloth, 8«. 60. 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of th« early literatare it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 
Mann, U. 8. Minister at Turin, Anthor of M Lectnres oa the English 
Langnage." 8vo. cloth extra, 16«. 

Lectures on the English Language ; formine the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16*. 

The Engliah Catalogue of Book* : gmng the date of poblication 
of every book publuhed from 1836 to 1868, in addition to the title, eise, 
prioe, and pnblisher, in one aiphabet. An entirely new work\ combinins 
the Copyrights of the M London Catalogue" and the M British Catalogue.** 
One thick rolnme of 900 pages, half morooco. 45s. 

* # * The Annaal Catalogue of Books published dnring 1869 with Index 
of Subjects. 8vo. 6s. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
dnring the last Twenty Years— 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,00» 
references, ander subjects, so as to ensure immediate referenee to the 
books on the subiect required, each giring title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given— A, containing füll liste 
of all Libraries, Collections, 8eries, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royaJ 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6«. 

%• Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outhnes of Moral Philosophy. By Du^ald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir, 8tc. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. 3«. ed. 

Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 

cloth, 6». 
A Dictionary of Photography,on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 
Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King*s College. Editor of the " Journal 
of Photography ; " and Thomas Button, B.A., Editor of M Photograph 
Notes." 8vo. with numerous Illustration». 85. 6rf. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Referenee, compns- 
ing 40,000 Word* more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 81«. W. well bound. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; bnt with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and jucUrment. Worcester's is the 
»oberer and safer book, and may be prononncea the best existing English 
Lexicon. " — Athenäum. 

Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and German and 
German and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Also, uniform, 
Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and French and French 

and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 
Tauchnits's Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian and Italian 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Latin-English Lexicon. New odition, with additions and cor- 
rections. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 18s. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition, 30*. 
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Tb« Fubliabera' Circnlar, «nd General Record of British and 
Foreign Litorntiira; niTlng n tmnjcripl of the HUa-naaw. of MB* mrk 

pnbli«hed ia Oreat Britain, «nd every work of iatereet pnbiuh td abroad, 

Puhliabod nc*l*rtr°!i (hellt. nd I6t± of ererr Mooth. «nd forwardnil 
poM free tu dl parte of thi world ob parmentorSt- per annnin. 
A Catalogue of a Salection of Worki in the French, Gennan, 

iLaUin, Bpeniafc, ud o'lur Langnagia that Hon. Low «nd Ca. kcrp 
in Stock, towhich in «Jded aLiil of QreaiiDnn «od Dtetinnarie» fbr thi 
ueorEngliib BtndeaUia Anfrlo-eaaon.Arabia, Chine», Daninb.Dialch., 
Frenib, uirtnu, Groek, Hebrow, luUndie, luliu, Latin, Portnjrniae, 
Knioian, Benakrit, apnnuh.HwedBh.Syriei, Aso. wbich tbuy will heie 
pltüBTi In fcrwanliai, polt frae, od receipt of Addreao with etamp. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
forwarded regnlarly, Snbaoriptioa 3f . Qj. per anna n u 

The Charitiea of London. Bj Sampeon Low, Jim. Com- 
prlnng; an Acconnt of npwerdi of B00 Inatitntioni ehisflr ia Landau 

Ia which it appeodedan Alpbahctital Bnmmari' of the whole, eorrected 
to Annnrt, 1870, bj Charlea Miikm. One toI. feap., B*., of In* 
Appendix pohlühsd »parala u Low** Hnndbook lo th« Chariliel, oloth 

Sir J. D. Coleridge on Consent», the Speeches of H.H. Solidtor- 

Qeoer«!, cootaininn all that mar b« connidernd of importance io th« 

Frince Albert's Golden Precepta. Stamd Edition, — ith Fhotc- 

SiatracU from Addita*. of Hin lata Bora! H5Kant^«d™noVfor 
tbe orjt üma «llccted and carefhllr arTanged. With an Index- Royal 
Iten. baantifoJly prialad an taned paper, clota, ailt edgia, Si 6d. 

Uut Little Ünra in Heaven : Thooghtt in l'rone and Tone, ae- 
lattad from the Writing» of famu-ite Antho»; with Fronliipieee «fter 
Sir Joabna Kernolda, Fenp. Bro. cloth extra Second Edition, är. fld. 

The Anthorited Erjgliah Version of the New Testament; with 

Ihn Bfnattw, the V.Mtan, and the Alaxandriaa HS6.,in Engliä™ WUn 
fiotco bf the Editor, Dr. Tiochendcrf. The whola niiied and cerefbllj 
rollecled r.ir the Thooiandth Volnme of Baron Tanchnitx'o Collertion 
Cloth flexible, gilt cdgEa, 2t. W. ; chlaper ■tyle, 2a ; or lewed, II. «d. 

The Origin and Hiatory of the New Testament. Bv Professor 
C. K. Stowe. Sto. llhotratad Edition, with noueroni Fanimilee from 
Original MBB., Bari; Edition!, &e. Price IQl fid. ; or withont lh( 
plaue, 8». M. 

The Hymnal Companion t 
Edilad bj Z. P ■»-•—- 
alraadj bäen pn 
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B. Larae lypo Ed^üon, oruwn Sro St 

t. Largo type Edition, with Introdoction and Nota«. } ( 
S. An Edition of Hrnu, '"" ~ 

{In JireparatvmS) 
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I.ITBRATURB, WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 

COMPARATIVE Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Langnage. By Francis A. March, 8vo. cloth, 8*. 1». 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and 

of the early literatnre it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 

Marsh, U. S. Minister at Turin, Anthor of " Lectnres on the English 

Langnage." 8vo. cloth extra, 16». 

Lectnres on the English Language; forming the Introductory 

Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16«. 

The English Catalogue of Book* : giving the date of publication 
of every book pnblished from 1835 to 1868, in addition to tne title, size, 
price, and pnblisher, in one aiphabet. An entirely new work, combining 
the Copyrights of the M London Catalogne " and the u British Catalogue." 
One thick rolume of 900 pages, half morocco, 46s. 

* # # The Annnal Catalogne of Book« pnblished dnring 1869 with Index 
ofSnbjects. 8vo. 6s. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, nnder snbjects, so as to ensnre immediate reference to the 
books on the subiect reqnired, each giving title, price, pnblisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given— A, containing füll lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies— and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Istnes. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6*. 

* # * Volume II. from 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with Memoir. &c. 
By James McCosh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. 3«. 6rf. 

Art in England. Essays by Dutton Cook. Small post 8vo. 

cloth, 6*. 
A Dictionary of Fhotography, on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 
Bewritten by Professor Dawson, of Hing's College, Editor of the *' Journal 
of Photography ; " and Thomas Rutton, B.A., Editor of " Photograph 
Notes." 8vo. with nnmerous lllustrations. 8«. 6rf. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compns- 
ing 40,000 Words more tnan Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. 
price 31«. M. well bound. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amonnt of diligence; bnt with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and jndgment. Worcester's is the 
»oberer and safer book, and may be prononnced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athenäum. 

Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and German and 
Germern, and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Also, uniform, 
Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and French and French 

and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 
Tauchnitz's Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian and Italian 
and English Languages. By J. E. Wesseley. 2s. 

Latin-English Lexicon. New edition, with additions and cor- 
rections. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 18s. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition, SÖs. 
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The Publishero' Circular, and General Heoord of British and 
Foreign Literatare; giving a tnnscript of the title-page of erery work 
pnblished in Oreat Britain, and every work of interest pnblished abroad, 
with lista of all the Publishing houses. 

Pnblished regularly on the Ist and 16th of erery Month, and fbrwarded! 
post free to all parte of the world on payment of 8s. per annnm. 

A Catalogue of a Selection of Works in the Prench, Germ an, 
Italian, Spanisb, and otber Langnages that Messrs. Low and Co. keep 
in Stock, to whicn is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries fbr the 
ose of English Stndents in Angto-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dntch, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandie, Italian, Latin, Portngnese, 
Rossian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, &c. w^ich they will bare 
pleasnre in förwarding, post free, on receipt of Address with stamp. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publications, 
fbrwarded regnlarly. Snbscription 2s. Od. per annnm. 

The Charities of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. Com- 
prising an Account of npwards of 900 Institntions chiefly in London 
and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the unfbrtunate, 
to which is appended an Alphabetical Snmmary of the whole, corrected 
to August, 1870, by Charles Mackeson. One vol. fc*P*> 6s., or the 
Appendix pnblished separate as Low's Handbook to the Charities, cloth 
limp, 1«. 6a. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge on Convents, the Speeches of H.M. Solicitor* 
General, containing all that may be considered of importance in the 
lengthened Examination of Witnesses in the case of Saurin v. Starr. 
8vo. 5s. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 8econd Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Kxtracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed 9n toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Cur Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Anthors ; with Frontispiece after 
8ir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. Second Edition. 3«. 6d. 

The Authorized English Version of the New Testament; with 
the various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, inclnding 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS.,in English. Witn 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. The whole revised and carefully 
collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnits's Collection 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed, 1«. 6d. 

The Origin and History of the New Testament By Professor 
C. E. Stowe. 8vo. Illustrated Edition, with numerous Facsimiles from 
Original MSS., Early Edition«, &c Price 10*. ed. ; or without the # 
plates, 8s. Od. 

The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Edited by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. The following Editions have 
already been prepared ; — 

*. d. 

1. Small type Edition, medium 32mo 6 

(To Ciergymen direct, stitched, in paper covers, 
at 3rf. each, nett, per 100 copies. 

2. Second sise type, super-royal 82mo 10 

8. Large type Edition, crown 8vo 2 6 

4. ka*K e t 5T e Edition, with Introduction and Notes, 3 6 

5. An Edition of Hymns, with accompanying Tunes. 

(in preparation.) 
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Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Bogers, 
LLJ>. Author of •* Lyra Britannka." Crown 8ro. 3c 64. 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tion* and Exploration* round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c By 
Elihu Burritt. Second and eheaper edition, post 8ro. 6k. 

A Walk firom London to John O'GroaU, and rrom London to 
the Land'* End and Back. With Note* by the Way. By Elihn Burritt 
Two rols. price 6t. eaeh, with Illustration*. 

The Lectares and Speeches of Elihu Barritt. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

Notes on Tachts. By Edwin Brett With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engrared by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

A Day by the Fire, and other Papers. By the late Leigh Hunt. 
Feap. cloth extra, gilt top, 6». 6d. 

A Tbonsand MOes in the Bob Boy Canoe, on Birers and Lakes 
of Europe. Sixth edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Kob Boy on the Baltic A Canoe Yoyage in Norway, 
Sweden, &c 5s. 

The Voyage AJone : a Sail in the " Yawl, Bob Boy." By John 
M'Gregor. With Illustration*. Price 5s. 

NEW BOOK8 POB YOÜNO PEOPjVE. 

ILD Life ander the Equator. By Paul Da Chaillu, 
Author of M Discoveries in Eqnatorial Airica." With 40 
Original Illustration*, price 6s. 

u M.du ChoMu'snamewiübeasußcient guaranteefor the tutetest of 
Wild Life vnder the Equator ; which he hos narrated for yomng people in 
a very readable vohane." — Time*. " M. Du Chaülu proves a good writer 
for the yoiing,andhehassküfullyutilizedhüexperiencef^ 
— Economist. 

Also by the same Author, umform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Hlustrations. Price 6# . 

Lost in the Jungle. Namerous Hlustrations. 6«. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man's Story of a Toung Man's 
Ad venture*. By the Anthor of ** The Open Polar Sea." With Illus- 
tration*. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

M The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most teüing 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger, and ending with the most 
natural and eßective escape. There is an aar ofveractty and reality 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help gixing to an Arctic 
adventure ofany fand. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the iuustrations are admirable, and there u a novelty in the 
* denouement ' which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most power ful ofchildren's stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most populär" — Spectator. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of " School 
Day* at Saxonhunt." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Also now ready. 
Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5s. 
Stanton Orange ; or, Life at a Tutor**. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy — not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. With SO Illustration». Small post 8vo, cloth, price 5*. 

Lost; or, What Carae of a Slip frora Honour Bricht. By Rot. 
J. G. Atkinson. Small post 8vo. with Ulustrations, cloth extra, price 6«. 

The Süver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. GK Kingston. IUustrated, cloth extra, 8«, to. 

Life amongst the North and South American Indiana. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numeroub Ulustrations by the 
Anthor. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each, cloth extra. 

" An admirable book, fuU of usefui Information, wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adopted to rouse the imagination and stimtUate the curiosity of 
ooys andgirls. To compare a book with * Robinson Crusoe,' and to sag 
that ü sustains such comparison, is to gwe it high praise xndeed." — 
Atheneum. 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Ulustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8«. ßd, 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors ; a Story of that Goofl OW 
Time — Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. Ö. Kingston. 
With Ulustrations, price 8«. Od. 

" One of the best books of the kind that the season hos gvoen us. This 
UtÜe book is to be commended ivarmly." — IUustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters; and how to Make, Big, and Sali Model 
Boats, by W. H. Q. Kingston, with numerous Ulustrations by E. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. tot. 
" This weU-written, weü-iorought book." — Atheneum. 

Also by the same Author, 

Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. Ss. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. 
The Cruise or the Frolic. 6s. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2». 

What are the Stars ? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. E. Storey Lyle. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous niustrations, Clotn, 
extra, gilt edges, Zs. Od. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rieh. With 
numerous Ulustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 

Also, uniform, same price. 

Marvels of Optica. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Quin. With 70 Ulustrations. 5s. 

Marrels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Füll of Ulustrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
IUustrated. Price 5*. 

Also, uniform, same price, 
Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the 8ea, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 
The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. Ss. 6d. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. Ss. Od. 
The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2«. 6d. 
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Adverituros on the Great Hu ntmg-Q round» of the World. From 

Daktir Edinburgh'* Blephant Unat, fta. With ^'"KDgnfwK*, 

- Tim bock Jar aü boys in Kkim Ihr laut af tranl and adttntmrt it 
itrmg. Thry Kill find Am pttxtu to OUH tAem and auch to iattnwt 

AUo.laUly puhlahid, 
Dolden Hair; a Tale of the Pilarim Fathen. Bj- Bir LuhüIh Wiui.lt. 
Black Panther : a Boy"a Ad venture« nmongtt the Red Skia». By the 



B7E 

-Afeo bratdifidly flhutnttd :— 

Sag«- Fluni, end whet they Uld the Children. Colonnd, tt. 
Child'aBookortbeBaaecityof taluk 61.; or eolonred, I*. M. 
CMIiI'j Pietnn fable Book, to.: or eolonred. J(. W. 
Child'i Treaeurj o( Btorj Booki. lt. ; or roloored. Tl. td. 
The Npnerr Ptarmale. 300 Pictum. to. ; er colonrrd, St. 
Anecdotesof the Queen and Royal Family of England- Collect«!, 

1. George' Hodoini, LL.B, P.R.O.8., Depotj Soperinlen den I of Kdora- 
tionfortbePnmnreofOnlario. With fl Initiation«. Pri« to . 
Geugntphy for my Children. By Mr». HaiTiot Beechnr Stowe. 
Anthor of " Unele Tun'! Dabin," tu. Arruged ud Edited bj an Knn- 
liih Lade ander tho Directign of tbe Aotborea. Wiih opwnrdi of Fifty 
llloetratigna. Cloth e.tre, it, W. 

Child'B Play Dlustrsted with Sixtsen Coloured Drawing. by 

with Initial Letten. New editloa, with Ipilia paper tinta, rovaj 6>n. 
eloth eWra, betelled eloth, 1: M. Tha Original Edition of thil werk 
«h pnhliahed at Oae Guinea. 
Grect Fun and More Fun für our Little Friends. By HarriPt 
Mrrüa. With Edward Wehnerfi Pieraree. 1 wie. eaeb Et. 

BBIiIiES LETTRB1, FICTION, I.e. 

gLD Town Folk». By tha Author of " Uncle Tom- B 
Cabin." New and Cheaper Editioo. With Fronütpieee by 
Sidnej P. Hell. Small (iget 8ro. olnth. fti. 

' itt Kay. OMtfiM eaiy to prediet ü UTÜ. byitjrn- 
"A nrmtl ofgrtat pamrr and lniMti, and bjbm- 
nouej— im nmn lhat it it Korta thMgUfiil 

tfiriuhfd tittrary Kork, and will wtll repay fAr 




Daiay Nichol. By Lady Hardy. 3 vola. 
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Lorria Doone. A Romance of Exmour. By B, D. Blackmore. 

New edition, ooe tqIutd«, with fron tinpiece. pri« dt. [Jtut read]/. 

" GmtwKoUy null Kl of lAt bat of SaAfr iumIi.— BpneMtM. 

DBTid Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 



In cufl rat, fcsp. Bto- priffl 6f. 
The Book of the Smmet; being Selections, with an Essay no 

onginol MB. with Additioni, by B. Adam. Lee. 3 Toll. pnee'lS«. 
Lyra Sacra Americana: Geras r>f American Poetry, «elected 

_,... .: j t.: .:.. ■ "-^ccbeabTC. D. ClereUiid, D.D., Anthnr 



with Nota ud Bio«r»pliie»l Sheti 
of tbo" HilCOa Concord»aM." 18i 



The Aiitoerat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendel] 

Holme.. IA..U Populär Edition, lt. Illutnted Edition, ehoioelr 
priaUd,cloth extra, *>. 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
Ante« of '-The Anloerat of the Bre»kfmit-Tmblt." Chgap Edition. 

Bee-keeping. By "The Times" Bee-manter. Small post 8™. 

The Blackbird of Baden, and Other Sborie*. By Bobert 

Black, M.A. Pri« et. 
Camp and Fireside Stories, and Hospital Sketches. By L. M. 

AW Fc.p. B.o eloth, priEB 3i. W. 
Straggles and Triumphs, or Forty Tears Recollection of P. T. 

t»M.™Pric». 3t! tZ ' ' DDn " ;rt " 1 ' ■* r " t » r,J " : 

(Jueer LJttle People. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Frmp. ll, ,ü*3 fty «Ae «me jSWAor, 

The Little Pole* thmt Spoi] the Orape*, li. 

The Peerl or Orre lilud. Illutrated br Gilben, 6». 
Tbe Mini.ter'a Woom«. llloUrated by Fhii, 5j. 
New and Cheaper Editiun of " A Mero Story." By the Author 
of - LmAj Sivi." " Twice Lott," &c. Third Edition, fcnp 8™, with 



A ttory Vtat im ttrangty rtec 

- ' ' itfUtfa* 



Hall. «t. 

boak, tparfcUttg nrid original, whicli *( 



loitf read wi/Aovt a goad dtul of tn_ 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. By Maad Joanne Franc Small 
pool S.o., 6t. AUo, by Uu HW AulkoT. 
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The Story of Foor Little Women: lieg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Aleott. Both Serie* compUte in 1 rolume. lflmo, cJoth, 
giltedges. U.&L 

" A bright, ehetrful, keaÜky story—witk a finge of tkcmgktful grmrity 
äbomt ü wktek remmds ome cf John Bmmgan. Meg going to Vcaaty Faxr 
is a ehapter wrttten wüh great deoerntn and a pieasant ' 
Guardian. 



Also, Emterüdmmg Storiesfor Yomng Ladüs, Sc ed. each, dotk, gut edges. 
An Old-fashioned Girl. By L. M. Aleott. 
Helen Felton's Question: a Book far Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 
Faith Gärtner'» Girlhood. By Mn. D. T. Whitney. 8erenth thooaand . 
The Geyworthys. By the aame Autbor. Ihird Edition. 
A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the tarne Anthor. 
The Masaue at Lndlow. By the Anthor of •* Mary Powell." 
Miss Biddy Frobisher : a Salt Water Story. By the same Anthor. 



Selraggio; a Storr of Italy. By the same Anthor. New Edition. 

The Journal ofaWaiting Gentlewoman. By a new Anthor. New Edition. 

The8hady8ideandthe8unny8ide. Two Tales of New England. 

Tauchnitz's "Engliah Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
eloth flexflfle, •• ; er sewed, 1$. 6a*. The following are now ready :— 

1. On the Heiguts. By B. Auerbach. 3 rols. 

2. In the Year 18. By Frit» Reuter. 1 vol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe. 1 toL 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fonqne. 1 rol. 
5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrieh Zschokke. 1 rol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Haeklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern ; Diary of a Poor Yonng Lady. By M. Nathnsius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand FreiUgrath. Edited by bis daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14. Through Night to Light, by Gutzkow. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, com- 
prising Populär Works, reprinted by arrangement with tbeir Authors*: — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Anthor of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autoerat of the Breakmst Table." 

3. The Ministers Wooing. By the Author of M Uncle Tom'» Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

6. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Blinker ; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and 8olitude. By Ralph Walde Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elisabeth Phelps. 

10. An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louise M. Aleott. 
Each rolume complete in itself, price U. Bd. enamelled flexible eover, 
2s. cloth. 
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